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| The Shape of Things 


RESIDENT TRUMAN EXPLAINED TO AN 
audience in Bremerton, Washington, the simple pur- 
pose of his Western trip: ‘I thought I had better come 
and let you look at me to see whether I am the kind 
of fellow they say I am.’ Now if what ‘they say’ about 
Truman can be reduced to a word, that word is ‘inept,’ 
nd his tour unfortunately piles up new evidence that 
they” are correct. It was, to begin with, a major 
blunder to make the e at government expense as a 
“non-political” project. The heavy-handed way in which 
Mr. Truman himself has made a joke of this pretension 
—you can feel the Presidential elbow nudging you in 
the ribs—is almost as painful as his unembarrassed pleas 
for election. Had he presented the trip frankly for what 


R is, letting his party foot the bill, he wouid not be in 


—_— 


lephone } |the ludicrous position of trying to make political capital 
while fearing to allow local Democratic leaders to board 
_— his train, thus at the same time provoking deserved 


robably | censure from the Republicans and cries of outrage from 
his own neglected partisans. Wretched staff work, too, 


ye Cau 
has contributed several episodes to the sorry picture— 
‘ng and | the humiliating address to an almost empty coliseum 


ifetime. }in Omaha and the mistaken tribute to a young man’s 
“supreme sacrifice’ in the war on the occasion of dedi- 





ll their ting an Idaho airport to a young girl killed in a civil- 
juan plane crash a year ago. Most far-reaching of all the 
blunders, however, was the assault on Congress as the 
“worst” in American history. Holding Congress to ac- 
‘lays in fcount for its wretched performance is justified and 
‘ery SiS | should be a crucial factor in the coming campaign, but 

| the President's timing removed any last pretense that 
ilready | the tour was non-political. And its violence stung Con- 
ephone fgress to a fury at the very moment when responsible 
leaders—Republican as well as Democrat—were tryin; 
to save Mr. Truman’s European acuvens Program. 


+ 


IN SPITE OF MR. TRUMAN'S UNWITTING 
tfforts to solidify his opposition in Congr ess, the Re- 
publicans on Capitol Hill have achieved a breach of re- 
arkable proportions, considering the imminence of 
their party convention. In the matter of E. R. P. funds, 
Chairman Taber of the Appropriations Committee has 
declared war “to the end” against the i 


7 











Ping of the G. O. P.; Representative Wolcott, in spite 





of a serious committee defeat, is determined to carry on 
in his struggle to eliminate the heart of the Taft housing 
bill; and the entire House leadership will have none 
of the Senate's proposal to put off adjourament beyond 
the June 19 deadline already set. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that so sharp an intra-party division was unavoid- 
able at this moment or indeed anything but a maneuver 
deliberately designed with an eye on the convention. 
What we are witnessing is a declaration of war by the 
deep-dyed tories of the party against the “new look” 
Republicans who, now that the Promised Land is in 
sight, threaten to corner the fruits of victory. The 
Wolcotts, the Hallecks, the Tabers, and the Browns 


would have got nowhere without the quict mani 
tions of Speaker Martin, in whom the Presidential fever 
has recently been raging. A victory for Martin in Wash- 
ington, the theory is, will pave the way for the downfall 
of Vandenberg in Philac Jelphia. But should Vandenberg 
get the best of the present struggle, he still will not 
have enhanced his Presidential chances. The convention 
will have to bring forth unity, and unity is hardly to be 


, ' 
had by choosing one of the protagonists 
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LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH WAS ONE O! 


best of President Truman's appointees to high office. 





His record in the Senate had been consistently and mili- 
tantly on the side of progress, and in spite of his loyalty 
to President Roosevelt he did not hesitate to hammer 
away at the shipment of scrap iron to Japan or to oppose 
conscription of maz er without an accompanying 
conscription of If his a S 1 of the 


sie Department was not as fruitful as it might have 
een, the fault was not his: on the contrary, his frustra- 
tions as Secretary are reliably believed to have hastened 
his death. The fact is that the Labor Department has 
been steadily drained of its major functions during the 
past few years, until today it is the smallest and prob- 
ably least produ uctive agency headed by a Cabinet officer. 
One by one, it has been shorn of functions that many 
government observers considered a vital part of its 
work. Social services of various kinds and the Employ- 
ment Service have x yne to Social Security; and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has taken over the media- 
tion procedures. The only substantial subdivision left is 
e Bureau of Labor Statistics. One reason for the de- 
aman waning influence has been the apathy of 


9° 


+ } 2 sAitinns . tsllimonece ] - o , 
labor itself. Its traditional unwillingness to rely on gov: 
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ernmental services is in striking contrast to the demand 
of farm organizations, which have built the Departm : 
of Agriculture into one of the most powerful and ex. 
tensive agencies in the government. Add to the d 

moralizing effect of this departmental dissolution thg 
fact that the President relied much less on the friend 
of his Senate days than he did on his labor adviser 
John R. Steelman, and it is readily seen how despond, 
ency clouded the last days of an unusually capable pub} 


enterp! 
housin, 
SOx ial-s 


lic servant. point t 
+ a : 
katchey 
WHILE SERIOUS ATTACKS ARE DIRECTED} This ps 
against the rights of political minorities in the UnitedfC. C. | 
States, racial minorities are winning an increased meas-§ there is 
ure of civil liberties. A series of sweeping decisions infscope ¢ 
the courts have wiped out virtually every legal disability future 
under which Japanese and Japanese-Americans have sf 
fered in the past. Following its decision in the Oyama THE = 
case, which held the California Alien Land Act uncon4 offers n 
stitutional, the Supreme Court last week ruled in the certain 
Takahashi case that California cannot deny off-shoref «know 
fishing licenses to alien Japanese residents. At the samef <¢ss. Fi 
time, a federal district judge in San Francisco has voided 'stence 
the proceedings under which 2,800 former “internecs” conduct 
of Japanese origin were coerced into abandoning thcirf rest on | 
American citizenship. And even more striking, the Nations 
boards of supervisors of San Francisco and Los Angelesf tecognis 


have asked Congress to adopt the Judd bill, whichpaot surt 
would repeal the whole code of discrimination with} at Lake 
respect to Oriental immigration and citizenship. The] been ab 
same boards in 1942 petitioned Congress to deport alljond, th 
Orientals as “dangerous enemy aliens."’ The alarmists} states, ¢ 


who raved about the “yellow peril” are finally dis- 


servers 


credited, and former spokesmen for bigotry now seek tof Their p: 


make amends for the injuries of the past. vide shi 
as gratu 
r British | 


THIS WILL BE A GOOD SUMMER FOR THgjruled by 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, Canada’s Social {clusion | 
ist Party. It has already won federal by-elections in threq Signed t 
widely diverse “ridings” and made an impressive showing that stat 
in a legislative election in Tory Ontario. The by-electiog the U. } 
victories were gained in a fruit-growing district of Britisijthe Briti 
Columbia, in an industrial constituency in the heart offunder th 
Vancouver, and in an Ontario riding, 2,000 miles to th¢ be block 
east, which contains a large rural area as well as the city by closi 
of Oshawa, one of Canada's centers of automobile prof Transjor 
duction. In the Ontario voting, the C. C. F, increased itsppurpose 
representation in the provincial legislature from eight tophity for 
twenty-two members, and emerged as the official opposifthe poin 
tion. The Ontario Federation of the Canadian Congresgthe bour 





of Labor (C. I. O.) campaigned vigorously in behalf off 
the C. C, F., the first time in the young party’s histong 
that it has truly been supported by organized labor, de 
spite its efforts to persuade Canadian unions to follow the 
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example set in Britain. With the Ontario experiment 


I 
such a great success, there is every likelihood that Cana- 


in labor will throw weight ‘behind 
a 


urce of funds. A large par 


increasing 
., giving the party an organized mass base and a 
t of the Socialists’ appeal, of 


7 
rse, has been created for them by the failure of free- 


enterprise governments to hold the price line, ee 


+ 
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ising for low-income groups, or a¢ te adequat 


eC. C. F. 
oint to the practical success of its own program in eR 


social-security measures. More positively, tl 


b ncapse: where it has been in power for four years. 
This province will be the stage of the next major test for 
C. C. F., in the provincial election of June 24. While 
there is no doubt that the Socialists will be reelected, the 
ope of their victory will be an important augury for 


tuture contests. wi 


THE TOUCH-AND-GO TRUCE IN PALESTINE 
offers no hope of ushering in a permanent peace unless 
certain basic facts are accepted. The sooner they are 
acknowledged on all sides, the better the chances of suc- 
cess. First and above all is the simple fact of Israel's ex- 
istence as a sovereign power. Whatever negotiations are 
conducted at Rhodes by Count Folke Bernadotte must 

st on an irreversible act of history, explicit in the United 


D Nati tions resolution of November 29 and now formally 


recognized by eleven nations. Obviously, the Israeli will 
not surrender at the peace table what was granted them 

Lake Success and what six Arab nations have not 
been able to make them surrender on the battlefield. Sec- 
ond, the British, in open partnership with the Arab 
states, cannot reasonably be thought to qualify as ob- 
servers or as conductors of any mediation procedure 
Their pressure on the mediator for an invitation to pro- 
vide ships and planes to enforce an arms blockade was 
as gratuitous as it was inflammatory. It is known that the 
British idea of a settlement includes an Arab Palestine, 
tuled by Abdullah, which would be enlarged by the in- 


{clusion of the Negev and the port of Haifa—both as- 


signed to Israel under the partition plan and essential to 
that state's viability—as well as Jerusalem, intended by 
the U. N. to be an international city. Through Abdullah, 


ithe British would retain control of all three areas. Finally, 


t offunder the terms of the truce resolution the British should 


thq be blocked in their present scheme to deny oil to Israel 


by closing down the Haifa refinery while NE. 
Transjordan with oil from a small plant in Kirkuk. The 


| Purpose of the truce, after all, was to provide an opportu- 


nity for a peaceful settlement, not to weaken Israel to 
the point where it could neither insist upon nor fight for 
the boundaries mapped for it by the United Nations 


> 














DAVID LOW ation. His cartoons will 
appear in The Nation in September 
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Sapping the Government 


NE great present danger to the American people ts 


i 


not featured in the headlines but is no less real—a 
spirit of frustration and discouragement among the 
thousands of career men and women in the tional 
government. For many years, the quality of persons en- 


gaged in this work has been rising, partly because of 


higher educational standards in the country as a whole, 


partly because of better salaries and more security of 
tenure, but chiefly, it seems, because of steadily increased 
opportunities to serve the public interest in significant 
ways—a lure which attracts the highest type of talent. 


For the past two years, these public servants have had 
) I 
to bear the 


against the execut 


fruit of an unrelenting warfare waged 





ive and administrative agencies of the 


government by a bitterly hostile and narrowly political 
ee The -ac114 lttec nd the moatianal teain af the 
Congress. The casualties and the emotional strain of the 
survivors have been terrifi 
4 +,8- ~ : - } 
Reduction of the swollen staffs and al yn of the 


emergency agencics incident to the war were to be ex- 


pected and aroused little objection. But Congress has 
gone much farther. Dominated by Republicans, it has 
wished to discredit the Democratic Administration and 
thus has eyed with suspicion all requests for funds, 


severely controlled as they are by the Budget 


Republicans wanted to make a public record of reducing 
taxes and still maintaining a budget surplus at a time 
when inflation had increased costs of government and 
the really large expenditures for past and future wars 


nl 


could not be appreciably trimmed. has therefore 


fatlen sesllectinntoately on the least protected but often 


most valuable sectors of government—scientific work, 

statistics, social services, conservation, reclamation. 
The most dramatic example of senseless “economy” 

is of course the slash which the House Appropriations 


Committee made in the funds for European 
But this act, performed in full 1 
lic, is no more unintelligent than others of 
magnitude, most 


view of ar 





= mteen 
the catizens 


of which 


One of the minor ones which has attracted comment ts 
the assault made on the Bureau of bine Statistics. A 
large cut last year not only caused the abandonment of 
plans for improvement of its work but lessened the 
coverage and promptness in appearance of its standard 
statistical series. which are constantly used by both labor 


and business 


The Atomic Energy Commission is denied funds for 


scientific work. Th ° TV A may not be able to build a 
stand-by steam plant to complement its hydroelectric sys- 
tem. The Bureau of Mines can no longer collect figures 
on the production of coal. The Public Health Service is 
compelled to omit figures of marriages. The Budget 


. - ten Snore - eaelac ne mf 1 es ‘ 
Bureau, already forced to employ persons of less train- 
° s 
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ing and lower salary to check up on the work of other 
yovermmental agencies, has to absorb a further 20 per 
cent cut in its task of rationalizing the administration. 
So it goes throughout the hundreds of governmental 


bureaus. The texture of government is weakened and 
strained over its whole extent. 

Add to this the venomous and irresponsible attacks 
made on competent and often distinguished men like 
Dr. Condon of the Atomic Energy Commission, add the 
prospect that there will be not only a change of Admin- 
istration but possibly a President and Congress ignorant 
of the creative work of government and in principle 
didicated to the contraction of ‘‘bureaucracy’’—and you 
have an atmosphere from which many competent public 
servants will flee at the earliest opportunity and to which 
self-respecting and able recruits will not be attracted. 


Eduard Benes 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HE simple, reasonable explanation of Benes’s resig- 
nation is that the Czech President, ill and politically 
isolated, finally decided he could do nothing to modify 
Communist repressions and might better withdraw than 
take the responsibility of signing the new constitution 
legalizing one-party rule in Czechoslovakia. As far as it 
goes, this is probably accurate enough. It is contradicted, 
as far as I have seen, only by the statement of Benes’s 
nephew, until recently a counsellor of the Czech embassy 
in Paris, who has charged that Benes twice before sought 
to abandon his office and was dissuaded by Premier Gott- 
wald’s threat to “take care of” the President’s friends and 
close political associates if he either resigned or refused 
to ratify the new Cabinet. This sensational version has 
not been generally accepted, even by correspondents in 
Prague who have followed events at close range, as it 
seems inconsistent with the known facts as well as with 
Benes's temperament and point of view. Benes had always 
tried to conciliate the differences among Czechoslovakia’s 
anti-fascist political groups, on which he believed the 
future of his country depended. Although a firm believer 
in constitutional democracy, it is not surprising that after 
the February coup he should have remained in office in 
order to try, as long as health permitted or any chance re- 
mained, to mitigate as far ag possible the rigors of Com- 
munist rule and prevent the antagonisms which precipi- 
tated the crisis from carrying the country into civil war. 
Only when single-party powers were to be sealed into the 
constitution and Communist methods crystallized into 
law did the President give up his hope and his job. 
But if this explanation is accurate, it is also superficial, 
The full meaning of President Benes’s resignation is to 
be understood only in the light of the deeper motives that 
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dominated his long public career. Just as he worked fy 
conciliation and cooperation among the anti-fascist ele 
ments in Czechoslovakia, so did he among the anti: 
fascist nations of Europe. Above all, from the end of 
World War I until last February, Benes strove to bring 
about understanding between the Soviet Union and thg 
West, in the passionate conviction that only on that basi 
could peace and democratic progress be established , 
Europe. The cause of East-West unity was symbolized by 
his faith and his clever, patient, indefatigable Saal 
to bring it into being. His resignation marks the close : 
that long effort. What is left is Gottwald in Prague 
Stalin in Moscow, and in the West a handful of leaders 
chiefly intent upon constructing a union of states prepared 
to resist Soviet pressure, in which a restored Germany 
will serve as a major focus of industrial power. This solu 
tion, by whatever arguments it may be justified, is in 
antithesis of Benes’s hope. 


— Mazaryk’s death, Benes’s resignation must be re- 
garded as the final product of a sequence of ill- 
intentioned or stupid acts permitted by all the great 
powers over a period of many years. To understand this 
is essential; otherwise a recital of the obvious brutal 
events that led the Czech President to quit is simply mis- 
leading. Benes has traced that sequence himself in his 
Memoirs, which begin in this issue of The Nation. Con- 
densed from the volume published in Prague last fall, 
the chapters to appear in these pages give a tight dramatic 
résumé of the factors which contributed to Hitler’s rise, 
to Munich, to the war itself, and finally to a democratic 
victory which, Benes clearly foresaw, would be made se- 
cure only by a continuation into peace of the full-time 
collaboration among the powers, by restraint on the sid¢ 
of Russia, and by the capacity of the Western leaders to 
recognize and accept the need of revolutionary chang¢ 
throughout Europe. 

The story shows how fully Benes was committed in 
advance to the rapid socialization of industry and to far 
reaching social reforms. It shows his too confident deter: 
mination to work closely with Russia and, on the other 
hand, his realistic appraisal of the attitude and intentiong 
of the Czech Communists. Regarding the West, Bene 
revealed a profound understanding; his comments on thy 
political leaders of France, Britain, and the United States 
and particularly his estimate of Roosevelt, are as search 
ing as anything in Churchill's masterly chronicle. In mj 
opinion, no record of the period provides a sharper anal. 
ysis of the forces and men that have combined, since th: 
war's end, to bring about the state of “permanent crisis’ 
of which Benes’s resignation is itself an important ep: 


sode. It is clearly to be hoped that he will live to bring thf 





record down to date, interpreting the events of the pos‘ 
war years with the same lucidity and detachment thf 
make these Memoirs indispensable reading. 
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Convention Guide 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


s the Rep 


a better than 


OR ublican 


Party is about to choose a 
ILS } ¢ ae Le P ct | -_ 
even chance for tne residency. 


THE first time in sixteen year 
man with 
The preliminary 
struggle for the nomination has therefore been more than 
normally and the G. O. P. 
with more historical import than has been the case since 
1ecy, but 


possible benefit of readers who expect to follow 


flerce, convention charged 
1932. At this late date there is no point in prop! 
for the 
the Philadelphia proceedings it might be useful to have 
a last-minute thumbnail review of the cast. With due al- 
lowance, then, 
weaknesses, and generally anti-Republican bias, the field 


for this analyst's admitted prejudices, 
looks somewhat as follows: 


Techni- 


THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York: 


cally competent, personally honest, fanatically cautious, 
nd innocent of either humor or imagination. . . . Efficient 


administrator has his own way, but long record 


of bulldozing New York 


as long as he 

legislature would bode ill for rela- 
Congress. . . . Stands for 
“clean” rather than liberal government. Alienat ed last scrap 
of labor following by support of Condon-W adlin bill and 
silence on Taft-Hartley act. Good record on race relations, 
>-hearted Negro sup- 


tions with much less tractable 


but congenital coldness prevents whole 
port. Recently worked up gust of passion for civil liberties, 
but thinks Thomas committee has done “fine job” 
ports Mundt bill, insists would not outlaw Com- 
Major administrative blunders, 
characteristic bu fought 
tions for public schools and left New York City seriously 
iced in foreign af- 


and sup- 
which he 
munists. rising out of 
dget-worship: adequate appropria- 
underfinanced. . 
fairs. Thought lend doaas 
ernment in the United States and would abolish C 


. Vague and inexperien 
“would bring an end to free gov- 
ongress 
for all practical purposes’’; but claims to have originated 


partisanship” in foreign policy... . As campaigner, especial 


vulnerable through personal vanity. Most sharply character- 





ized as the “only man who can strut sitting down.” 
Opposition within party comes from McCormick wing. Sho ald 
start off with shout 300 out of necessary 548 votes and must 


win quickly or not at all. 


ROBERT A. TAFT, Senator from Ohio: Distinguished on 
two counts—as a conservative who doesn’t try to pass for 
anything else and as the only major Republican candidate who 
could perhaps be defeated by Harry S. Truman. . . . Would 
have been appreciably ahead of the times as running-mate of 
William McKinley. Believes wholly in free-enterprise system 
but concedes that in a few areas in which private business 


’ - t , 
such as low-cost housing, gov- 


cannot or will not function, 
ernment has obligation to step in and 
standards. . . . Maiden speech in Senate was blast at TVA, 
and has fought public power ever since. Doggedly 


to Lilienthal. . . . Chief ~ 


prov ide minimum 


se 
oppose j 
rt 


eal ness, a total incapacity to think 


’ _ ° 
sosed lena-iease, selective serv 


ice in 1940, 


American participation in World Bank and other interna- 
tional bodies. Grudgingly supported U. Charter, but re- 
cently favored gutting reciprocal-trade system and setting 


E. R. P. appropriations well below minimu 
shall. Abil 
politically canceled out by cold, arrogant ma 
McCormick Mac. 


Should command just enough votes at 


m asked ie Mar- 
conceded but 
nner. ... Since 
tthur, he'll take Taft. 

vention to block 
to tory dark 


ty as public servant widely 


can’t have 


strength 


Dewey. Likely to throw 
horse like Martin « 


ultimately 


HAROLD E. STASSEN, former Governor of Minnesota: 
For two years a full-time Presidential candidate, at least part- 
time since birth. Presents himself as leading Republican 
liberal—heir to T. R. and Wendel! Willk Record raises 
doubts. Would limit income taxes (called “levies on initia- 


tive’’) to 50 per cent on |} ncom id m 


tC incomes and make 





up deficit 
Far to right 
Called for denial of E. R. P 


Gave 


by national sales tax (called ‘‘progressive tax’’ ) 
of Taft on housing question 
aid to gov 
Minnesota ‘‘count-ten 
Supports Mundt bill 


f 

2rament noe ged in cOct , ” i Yanchew 

ronments engaped in OciaiiZing 1Gustry 
5“ 

wlar ” PACE TINE > Tair LJ rtlaw + 

ian, forerunner of Lait-Nartiley act. 


Communists 


Boldly imaginative in foreign p y. Month before 
Marshall’ H rvard «ne LL merannced that ae Aer +2 In 
sViarsnail s afvard speech proposea that we devote 10 pet 
cent of national production for ten years to restore E —o 
economy. Back in 1943 talked of “'p ent Unite i Nations 


Governme: nt of t 


free capitalistic system, wisely regulated but not unduly 
burdened, is capable of avoiding crises ressions.’ 
Has warm manner on platform, self-cor e to point of 





audacity, and convincing pretense to ca c Anathema 
to party leaders, as maverick and potential threat to power 
of old-! bosses. Bitterly a gt € Taft and Dewey 
in primaries. . Chief ass ) y > young Re- 
publicans. Expect ed to use streng C for vice-presi- 
dential nomination, especially if Vandenberg heads ticket. 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Senator from Michigan: 
Once just another Senator, wh ly acl 
teen years was le rn 
Now G. O. P.’s “elder statesman’ and most distinguished 





figure (except to Mc¢ k sector, which calls him B 

ct Arnold). Present eminence direct result of recanting such 
isolationist views as 1939 statement that “this so-called w 
is nothing but about twenty-five people and propaganda 
They want our money and our men.” F. D. R., fearing 





he mig € e Henry Cabot Lodge of \ orld War II, 
sent him to 1 Fr sco conference establi g U. N. Has 
worked faithful ly with three Democratic mc iries of State 
since then, and is now eng ugaged in desperate fight to save 
E. R. P. from ASC 1 by party colleagues in He 


Ineiestic: palice Govt: feasn Midas eskattidhlp <l 


Alexander Hamilton. ... 


gsixty-iOUur and deEpe ent on 








6/35 
& 
d : r } to run Wy Tald 
pt 
a tf on yf 1] iar n ) { rm Pr nt 
if ed, 3 add ly to Do e of vice-pr 
I i 
| no ) Cs } ) } ym pour! i 
aatin ail ’ me pa Dns 
equally Of solid reporting and zg 1loquel oes FCTSO y 
well liked, combining air of dignity with newspaperman’s 
' , nay 
traditional irreverence and a | yw . Widely regarded 
as most probable choice in event of deadlock, but chances 
| ' 
diminished by open clash with party leaders in House 
4 ‘ 


EARL WARREN, Governor of California: Started out as 
Knowland 
capable, politically regular, an 
. . . First gained national attention by lead- 


onservative machine. Performance 


protégé of 
as district attorney clean, 
undistinguished. 
ing hysterical movement to exclude Japanese Americans from 
West Coast in early days of war... . Made attempt to win 
Democratic voters in campaign for goverr orship in 1942 
by show of political independence, an attitude encouraged by 
California's free-wheeling system that allows all candidates 
to file in all parties... . Once in office, made fight for in- 
creased gasoline tax, opposed by oil interests; advocated com- 
pulsory health insurance and expanded social-security pro- 
gram. Breach in party regularity widened in 1946, with 
Warren nominated by both parties. . . . Has bucked national 
G. O. P. leaders by opposing tax cuts except in lower 
brackets, by warning of “too much haste in dropping con- 
trols,” and by demanding higher appropriations for reclama- 
tion. Backs Vandenberg in fight for effective E. R. P., favors 
public-housing bill, and opposes move to outlaw Commu- 
nist Party. . . . Some party bosses wonder whether he would 
be Republican President if elected or “bipartisan.” Chances 
hardly enhanced by last week's tribute from Truman: “He 
is really a Democrat and doesn’t know it.” . . . Genial, mild 
personality and good campaigner, though lacking in color. 


Six healthy, photogenic children an additional campaign 


The NATION 
asset... . As vice presi ential choice, would unquestiona! ly 


add strength to ticket headed by Eastern conservative. 


W. MARTIN, Speaker of the House. 


1 


JOSEPH Routine po! 


spent a lifetime avoiding the mak. 


Se pes eo. 
1an, pcly Aid ») nave 
es.” Twenty-four years in Congress without one 


ing of 


enemil 
. . . oh x 1 7 oan ite te wap ** 
major bill that bears his name. Essentially a ‘“‘fix 


scenes and with good friends on b 


the 


working behind the 


Jun 








sides of the aisle. As party chairman, managed Willkie = 
campaign in 1940, though far from Willkie enthusiast. | 

Hews to line right of center, avoiding extremes where pos- Ea 
sible. Supported some New Deal labor reforms and reciprocal by 
trade treaties, but otherwise record is clear of liberal taint. | Ve 
Considered perfectly “safe” by ultra-conservatives. . . . Be- Cz 
lieves in helping foreign nations only “if they help them- Uy 
selves,” which they can’t do by socialism. Prone to dism at 
all critics of specific actions as Communists, bent on dis- the 
crediting American system of government. Great admirer of | ru? 
Thomas committee. . . . Owns up to nothing that could be | 


called political philosophy. White House press corps would 
find it hard going to get much out of “President” Martin's 
friendly vagueness and noncommittal pleasantries. . . . Rep- 
esents last chance for old-line bosses to ride back into power. 
Chief backer, Pennsylvania boss Joe Pew. 


Beyond these principals and dark horses there are of 
course even darker horses—like Senator Bricker, who 
allowed his name to appear on the Gerald Smith ticket 
four years ago, and Governor Dwight Green of Illinois, 
faithful disciple of the Chicago Colonel. But they are 
probably too dark to warrant much advance attention, 


of ° ° ° | 
some qualifications being required even to beat Mr. Tru- 


man. And what if it shouldn’t be Mr. Truman, afte 
all ?——"aye, there’s the rub.” 
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Memoirs of Eduard Benes 


I. OMENS OF A NEW CONFLICT 














| 
This he first of six instalments of the Mer rs of 
Eduard Bene omewhat abridged. The period (Overeda 
by the series begins with German efforts to revise the 
V er wes realy nd ids 1 We pact “ ; 
Czechoslovakia's exiled President with the Soviet 
i? 1 in December, J+ Lbpé sjecona ji t € P ? 
appear next week, de vith the Munich pact and 
¢ HOSE (Ent é é t by bene Pa é u are 
) , , , 
42? 64 Oy tie ed YS are inte €4 in orackel 
FTER the Tre of Versailles was signed and 


> 1 > 7 > creme Ix 

n 1918, that is 1921-22, a tremendously 

exciting drama began in Europe—the fight to revise 
- 1 } } © y 

Versailles peace. It was one of the bitterest struggies 


ntinent, and it et ait d 
ting tragedy—the Second World Wat. 


] 1 
ir that long 
cicar that a i0ng 


starting 


treaty was 

es sradual reconciliat 
c1mer gtadua reconciiati ; 
the camps of the victors and the vanquished 


—_ — ] 
never doubted 





great war. In Czechoslovakia we 
Ba oe : 
s. Our foreign policy between the two world wars 1 
fully consistent with this On the one hand, we 
a 


1cIND EC 
ISiLI2 CiOil 





with our former enemies. On 

Puild up guaranties of collect 

) $tre Nations. 

| Were preparing our defenses for the possible confit 
This was the sense of our policy at Geneva and 

Locarno, the sense of granting certa 

Ms on reparatic disarmament, eco 

We never excluded th possibility of becoming 


ic 5 am. bryers “ 
¢, peace-loving Ger- 


f 
ve security and to 
At the same time we 


n othe 
LNner 


the League c 








of our pol 


goncessio ons, nomic re 


| tions. 
Bood neighbors with a democra 
a Germany 


Many, should such wake 


} . — . alee ’ —— 
Nevert! 1eless, we were aware that a policy of modera- 
1 4° we a ment _ = 
fon might not succeed. A moment would come when 


Goncessions must cease, wh 
l@nequivocally what was and was not to be permitted 
We 

jeme, 
fenew the fight with new meth 
and finally war. It was no longer possible 
| development after the Nazi dictatorship 
pined the Fascist dictatorship in Italy. 


knew that if the Germans, when this moment 


felt themselves sufficiently strong, they would 
\ds—with threats, force 
to doubt this 


in Germany 


4 








I saw quite clearly what was happening in Europe. 
I saw that the two « s must inevitably either join 
| or . ad r e clach ~ terrible nm fice 
Or peace and progress Of Ciisn in a terridie CONMIKT, 
_ ] + ‘ 4 } = - 
I wanted to have r state—situated in the very center 
- + > , , 
or this confict, a Drand-new state not yet ughly 
teorated > +} x2 rid k +e > + A AW rn c 
wegrated in the worid f acit », aev mment, of 
knowledge—so well anchored and prepared that i hd 
¢now iedge— weli ancnored and prepared that it coulda 
, ; 
emerge unharmed from either diplomatic negotiations 
i . 
r war. 
I tried therefore at all costs to maintain the unit 
he European Allies of 1918 1 to preserve our 


alliance with France and the states of the Little Entente. 


was convinced that a peaceful solution could be reached 
only if Germany at the critical moment should be 
faced with a coalition of states, on f Germany should 
fail in its efforts to destroy t i so that it 





! +++ 1° . } 4 a7 9°49? ‘ 
C uld do > e against e 1 OF us SE raic I] $ as 
e chief reason why I worked so ste from 1922 
» 1938 and again during the Second World War for 


igreement between Western Europe an 


nion. 


se OCTOBER, 1938, when G 
ment 


ynference and the Leze 
nference and the Leacu 





nat Europe was headed toward military conflict. My 
+ 
liagnosis was confirmed by the development of national- 
n and Nazism in Germany. The undisguised pan- 
Germanism, the uncompromising fient against democ- 
1 ’ ’ ~ 
, the purposefu gand g of Germans 
] ’ > + ~ can oO 
road and their utiliza as revolutionary organs 
sainst the states where they lived. the adoption of 
such slogans as Lebensraum and Herrenvolé oo 
ti.Semitien the whole primit 1 of - . 
<1 >» ws L 4 CA LSS i UMS 
" : am ; 
Germany's so-called “Fithrer’—to me all this was 
evidence that the struggle was no longer between two 
political camps, defeated Germany against the victorious 
“ape 
Allies, but between two totally different and irrecon- 
’ 
able worlds 
nr > bes ” +} re « e the een > “f the € a> 
in adalti on, ere was Me 1 © =t 
| WON H WwW Wo a > try + ¢ FE OPeIN <tr oO |e 
i . ’ 
> - + 5 r ~ 
1 where would it y stand? I never agreed with 
»s mala at \V" — y cow —, e wh ty Toe 
e policy or me \" eCsierm Cem ries WHC 1s ited 
- Tn a fac «2 1 . _— ana ~« Pad st . ry 
Sov Union for a long time and excluded it from 
: as ‘ 
: pean and world coope It seemed to me that 
e struggle would be settled in favor of the side toward 


the Sc a . wm foal! sclinad 
ah Ue OOVICLE UDIOD UDAUy incined, 


contact with the Soviet 


inion as early as 1922, at the Genoa conference, and 








the opposition of our own right-wingers tried 
ain friendly relations up to the year 1938. For 
that reason, too, from the moment that the Soviet Union 
realized the danger of the fascist dictatorships and 
tered its attitude toward the Western democracies a 
the League of Nations, we did everything possible to 


make it the ally of the Western democracies and our- 


‘ + 
tO maint 


nd 


Ives. Actual treaties of alliance among the Soviet 
Union and France and Czechoslovakia were signed in 
1935. I wish to emphasize that we were not influenced 


in this policy by i leological motives. Our judgment was 
determined exclusively by the goal of international peace. 

I was personally familiar with conditions in the Soviet 
Union. I knew that for some time the regime had 
been very strong, and that any talk about the pos- 
sibility of an internal revolution from whatever side 
was either naive nonsense or malignant, purposeful 
propaganda, I knew the Soviet army was strong, well 
organized, and still growing. Finally, in 1935, 1 knew 
that two Five-Year Plans had so fundamentally 
altered the economic structure of the Soviet Union that 
it had become one of the strongest industrial states in 


the 


Europe. 

Our conception of a fruitful international policy, of 
the need for cooperation with the Soviet Union against 
aggression and reaction in Germany, req juired that West- 
ern Europe realize the necessity of olalion its social 
policy toward a country like the Soviet Union which 
had undergone a revolution. At the same time it re- 
quired that the Soviet Union seriously consider ad- 
justing its political and revolutionary principles to West- 
ern European concepts of political freedom. At the 
very least, it required that the two systems exercise 
mutual tolerance. This meant to me that Western 
Europe must permit a definitely progressive and truly 
democratic development in social and economic condi- 


tions, and that the bourgeoisie would have to be induced 
to make considerable concessions to the socialistically in- 
clined working classes. It seemed to me that European 
and world peace unconditionally demanded, and was 
well worth, these concessions. 

An especially grave sign of approaching troubie was 
the German-Polish pact of January 26, 1934. This 
greatly increased the tension between France and Poland 
and created new tensions between us and Poland and 





it was a simple policy to keep Germany disarmed 
and the victors adequately armed for thirty years, and 
in the meanwhile, even if a reconciliation could not be 
made with Germany, to build ever more strongly a true 
League of Nations capable of making sure that treaties 
were kept or changed only by discussion or agreement. 
... But this modest requirement the might, civilization, 
learning, knowledge, science of the victors were unable 
to supply—-WINSTON CHURCHILL'S “MEMOIRS” 
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between the Soviet Union and Poland. It contributej lor 
to France's retreat from Central Europe and to the deci 
creation of the Laval, Bonnet, and Pétain cliques. [In cons 
a conversation with M. Grzybowski, the Polish Foreiga dest 
Minister, in 1934, Dr. Benes expressed his belief that} com 
this alliance would vitiate the so-called French system off) apie 
European security and make a common eastern front 
against German aggression impossible; it would give ‘ 
Germany time, he said, to prepare its expansionist plans, A 
of which Poland would be one of the first victims. The jin ; 
Polish Minister was unconvinced. } tives 

whet 

N MARCH 7, 1936, Hitler dealt European peace} The 

a decisive blow by reoccupying the Rhineland. The 
Czechoslovakia—and probably Poland—was fully pref o¢ g 
pared to march at the side of France against Germany. to th 
We told the French minister in Prague that we wouldh jm, 
follow France if it decided Hitler's act justified suchf 7} 
a course. Hitler's violation of the Locarno agreen 13.1 
and its so-called Rhine pact empowered France and Eng-§ Aust 
Jand to go to war immediately. The Western demo-} proth 
racies could then have stopped Germany and its criminailf Tyne 
policies in time. In my opinion we were bound to Reon 
march with them, and we would have done so. But} who ) 
nothing happened. was f 
By their failure to act the French committed a fatal’ come 
error: a treaty, signed by Germany, had been negoti-f Howe 
ated for this specific case. Inaction showed inexpli-f] kne 
cable weakness and frivolous lack of foresight. Ths would 
fatal error was the direct cause of the colla; not re 
tragedy of France. In March, 1936, France rid Reichs 
itseif; thus it could abandon us more easily in hae Presid: 
1938. {The effect of this Allied blunder was soonfand I 
evident: as the eastern governments began to swinJiqueste 
out of France's orbit, their fascist parties gained strengtap visiting 
in preparation for assuming power. } the wi 
Austria soon realized what this successful Germanfassurec 
move against the West could mean, for the desiructive}The ne 
work of the German Nazis in Austria increased to suchfto Ber] 
a pitch that Chancellor Schuschnigg was forced to sigaf) At t 
the notorious agreement with Hitler, on July 11, 1936{Berlin 
This was not only the first but the decisive blow agains§were r 
Austrian independence. It made Nazism a legal move{/The di 
ment within Austria and opened the way for shamclesfaiscreet 
intervention by German Nazis in the domestic affairgmot the 
of Austria and for the creation of the first Europe:g) Hitle 
Quislings. and H:z 
Hitler-now thought that the moment was ripe to ggshould 
after Czechoslovakia too. He planned a single operatiogpact of 
with a twofold purpose. He would offer us a padffations 





similar to the Polish accord, drive a wedge between it woul 
and Western Europe, compromise us in the eyes offakia an 
the Soviet Union, and so isolate us internationally thajfecognit 
we would automatically fall into the orbit of his poliofBaid, as 


Within Czechoslovakia he would fay the groundwoi 
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June 19, 1948 


He would have us 
then under 


for what he had done in Austria. 
declare Nazism legal in Czechoslovakia; 
cover of the agreement he would corrupt our Germans, 
destroy their loyalty to the government, Nazify them 
completely, and later decide on the course most favor- 
able to Germany. 


§ THE first step in carrying out this plan Count 
Trauttmannsdorff approached our minister in Ber- 
lin in the fall of 1936 and told him that two representa- 
tives of Hitler wished to come to Prague to ascertain 
whether it would be possible to reach an agreement. 
The whole affair was shrouded in the deepest secrecy. 
The negotiation was to be solely between the two heads 
of state. I replied that I would receive them, listen 
their views very and answer their questions 
immediately. 
The two emissaries arrived in Prague on November 
13, 1936. a former 


gladly 


> 


They were Count Trauttmannsdorff, 


Austrian noble and once one of our nationals (his 
brother had an estate in Czechoslovakia at Hhochovy 
Tynec), and Dr. Haushofer, 
Bavarian exponent of geopolit Professor Haushofer, 
who was later executed by the Nazis. I told them that I 


was not opposed to negotiations and that I would wel- 


son of the well-known 


Ics, 


come a treaty between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
However, I could not express myself concretely until 
I knew in greater detail the principles on which it 
would be based. I reminded them that although I would 
not refuse to conduct the negotiations personally if the 
Reichskanzler so desired, nevertheless, as a constitutional 
President I could not do so without the Foreign Minister, 
and I must also inform the Prime Minister. I also re- 
quested the two negotiators not to leave Prague without 
visiting Foreign Minister Krofta and informing him of 


the whole affair. Otherwise, of course, they could gest 


aj assured that the affair would remain strictly confidential. 


The next day they visited Dr. Krofta, and then returned 


Wto Berlin. 


At the beginning of December, 1936, they asked our 
Berlin minister to arrange another visit to Prague. They 
were received at the Prague castle on December 18. 
The discussion was thorough, and on my side very 
discreet. The visit lasted about seven hours, and left me 
not the slightest doubt about what Hitler wanted. 

Hitler's proposal as presented by Trauttmannsdor 
and Haushofer was that Germany and Czechoslovakia 
should sign a declaration similar to the Polish-German 





@pact of January 26, 






1934, which would place the re- 
lations of both countries on an entirely new footing. 
It would state that armed conflict between Czechoslo- 
yakia and Germany should never occur again and include 
Recognition of Czschoslovakia’s frontiers. Germany, they 
id, asked nothing more than that the Germans in 


zechoslovakia obtain some sort of ‘cultural autonomy” 
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and be allowed to declare and cultivate freely their Ger- 
manic outlook. If this were granted, Germany would 
have no interest in supporting the « 
man political leaders for territorial autonomy. 


I explained to them in detail the problem of our 


lesires of our Ger- 


Germans: what we thought about it and how we wanted 
to solve it, what ; 
rights our Germans a i 
already had and \y ~~ 

4 44 r iG. y \ 
what they perhaps - y\vy \ 
still lacked, in what (i, wW- ff A, 3/4) >) \# A 

yee \e 


ways they, and their 
friends in Germany, 
were wronging us. I 
spoke openly, with- 
out reservations and 
without diplomatic 


formulas. “We do 
not want war,” I 
said. ‘“We know that 


if you should be the 
ones to win the war, 
you would take away 
as much 
ritory as possible and 
purge the so-called 
German districts in 
Czechoslovakia of all Czechs. We are 

" My frank 


I told Hitler's representatives 4 


of our ter- 





Benes 


Eduard 
aware of this and 


prepa to startle them. 


4 


ring for it. 
at his proposal would 

1 France and the Soviet 
Union and resign from the Saad of Nations. And these 
I added, which th 


he Czechoslovak gov- 


force us to cancel our treaties wi 


were obligations, 


ernment was determined to nage! With ironic smiles 
Hitler's delegates replied, “After all, signing a pact with 
Germany would not require such a step from you.” 
Poland had not done it. “Czechoslovakia, in case Ger- 


ar with any of these states, would 


. ” 
into action, 


menw chan! 1 
many should go to w 
, & 


. or nabsae nvebt oh, acy 
simply fail to put its treaties with them 


they said. 


I was astounded by the and especially 


ir interpretation, 





that they did not seem in the le: of their cyni- 
cal suggestion that we prepare in ohana to break 
treaties we had signed. 
After a short discussion, during which I stated that 
under the circumstances we could come to no agreement, 
both negotiators asked me to give them my own proposal. 
I replied at once that the accord should be based on the 


ilready 1an-Czechoslovak arbitration treaty 
signed at Locarno on October 16, 1925. I said I would 
prepare a draft text along send it to 
Berlin. The delegates accepted 
pressed satisfaction with the disc But they did 
t come to Prague again, and I never received a reply 


to my draft 


existing Gern 


~_ 


these unes and 


prope sal and ex- 


ussio0ns. 


text, 
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Berlin later ascribed the stoppage of negotiations to 


“indiscretion” in Czechoslovakia. It was implied that 


von Neurath, who opposed an agreement with Czecho- 


slovakia, had found out what was going on. The 
truth, however, was that my « ynception of a possible 
treaty was never acceptable to the Third Reich. Under 


my proposal no new opportunities would be opened to 


German 
slovakia. On the contrary, my draft emphasized respect 


fascism for the legal penetration of Czecho- 


for our democracy and, indeed, completely blocked the 
accomplishment of Hitler's purpose. 

In the middle of January, 1937, I received unofficial 
news from Berlin to the effect that the Prague confer- 
ences were considered to have failed; I was also very 
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confidentially informed that Hitler was now carrying on 
other negotiations which, if successful, might have some 
effect on our affairs. We discovered from an unconsci 
slip of the tongue by Trauttmannsdorff that these “‘other 
negotiations” were with the Soviet anti-Stalin conspira- 
tors—Marshal Tukachevsky, Rykov, and others. Hitler 
fully believed these moves would be successful 
therefore for the time being had no further interest in 
pressing conclusions in our case. The whole European 
situation would truly have been altered had he succeeded 
in overturning the Soviet regime. But Stalin acted in 
time. I immediately informed Alexandrovsky, Soviet 
minister in Prague, about what I had learned from the 
Mastny-Trauttmannsdorff conversation in Berlin. 


Muscle-bound America 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


I. Power 


T WAS a hard winter. Snow, sleet, and ice were the 
rule. Last summer was not ideal either, with 
widespread drought and forest fires. For one group, 

however, the tough weather had advantages: it provided 
those responsible for our power shortage with the 
world’s oldest alibi—blame it on the weather. But the 
fundamental causes of the present muscle-bound condi- 
tion of the country are to be found, not in a bad winter 
or a dry summer, but in the basic philosophy of the 
power companies and the political pressure they exert. 

From the northern tip of Maine to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, the country is suffering from a shortage of elec- 
tricity for light and power. Power companies know this 
shortage may have political consequences. That much is 
obvious from their desperate efforts to keep the facts 
from the public. 

A recent article of mine in Collier's, Our Lights Are 
Going Out, analyzed the power shortage. It aroused the 
bitter condemnation of private power interests and the 
big suppliers of electrical equipment, including General 
Electric. Several companies threatened to withdraw their 
advertising from Collier's, shouted “communism,” and 
demanded the heads of editors. One able editor, André 
Fontaine, was fired at once, according to Newsweek and 
Time of June 7, and a second summary dismissal, that 





A. G. MEZERIK, author of “The Revolt of the South 
and West,” is known to NATION readers through a 
former series, Dixie in Black and White, In coming 
articles be will discuss other shortages—in steel, 
agricultural machinery, oil— which threaten America's 
strength and prosperity. 











of Managing Editor Joe Alex Morris, soon followed, 
“Fontaine,” said Time, “had thought that Collzer’s 
should have some of its old crusading spirit. [ Manage- 
ment} favored the line of least resistance.” The power 
companies had opened up their guns to silence any 
talk of a power shortage. 

Charles E. Oakes, president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, was quoted in the Electric World for July 26, 
1947, as saying that “rumors of an impending shortage 
of electric power in the United States are “unwarranted” 
and “untrue.” He also said, “Although the early post-war 
growth of demand for electricity has exceeded expecta- 
tions and has narrowed the industry’s margin of spare 
and reserve capacity, all customer demands will be met in 
1947 and in the years following.” Then came the winter, 
and the limb was sawed off under Mr. Oakes. 

An A. P. dispatch from San Francisco on March 16 
reported that the state had appointed a “power czar.” 
The new emergency power director immediately an- 
nounced power cuts of 20 per cent along with various 
forms of rationing, including orders that housewives 
“must not put hot food into refrigerators.” This new 
round of restrictions lasted until the rains finally came. 
Previously there had been a succession of curtailment 
orders which involved the closing of plants, the laying 
off of men, the quarantining of beaches (because of : 
lack of chlorine manufactured by one of the shut-down 
plants), and the postponement of the opening of new 
plants—for instance, by Reynolds Metals. 

The great California utility network of Pacific Gi 
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and Electric had said early in 1947 that its customers had 
nothing to worry about; the company could take care of 
the demand even in the driest year. Today P. G, and £ 
is blaming the drought, but behind the drought lies a 
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the shortage inevitable, 


In Missouri plants have also been forced to close, 


tributing cooperatives set up by the Rural Elec- 
rinication Administration have had to limit 
r farmers and grain elevators because their suppliers 


been unable to provide power. All through the 
Middle West urban as well as rural electrification is in 


trouble, especially in the Missouri Valley, where the 


lities have halted the devel ypment of publicly owned 


“Big Muddy”’ and its tributaries. 


wer on the 


HE POWER companies are naturally incensed when 
this backdrop for the shortage is painted in—par- 
ularly in an election year. Now more than ever they 
would like the public to forget their long political record 
In Montana the 


and ignore activities. 


privately owned power company not only claims ail the 


their present 


available water in the Missouri River but has staked out 
‘or itself “appropriations of water greater than the total 
| general. 


in the words of Montanas attorney 


flow,” 
Meanwhile the Montana Power Company follows a dog- 
It does not develop hydroelectric 


sites which its legal department has prevented the state 


in-the-manger policy. 


and the federal government from utilizing. 
In Utah George M. Gadsby, president 
Power Company, wages a political battle against a federal 
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of the 


power development which would not only alleviate the 


present shortage but enable the region to process its 
great phosphate beds, now so essential to the exhausted 
soil of the Western agricultural area. 


At the same time the traditional attacks on TVA, on 


and on state legislatures which have ideas 
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Bonneville 
about rate-making or regulation continue without let-up. 
The legislative friends of the power companies help 
n this game. Recently, after closed hearings, a House 
appropriations subcommittee rejected a TVA request 
for funds with which to build a steam plant at New 
Johnsonville, Tennessee. The power lobbyists say the 
industry fears the competition of TVA, but the pro- 
posed plant would have served an area in which no pri- 
vate companies operate. The private companies ignore 
the fact that there is a grave national power shortage 
and that every additional kilowatt is precious. 

They bombard Congress and 
ments that TVA sells power to big industry too cheaply. 


the country with state- 


They know that interruptible power—power which is 
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delivered only when available—is always sold at a 


since residential users and 


lower rate than firm power, 
most businesses do not buy it, but they attack TVA for 
4 practice that is common among private companies and 
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power just as ruthiessiy, and many experts see 
ction as a contributing cause of the recent disastrous 


floods in the Columbia Valley. Floods or no floods, their 
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drive against Bonneville and the California Cen- 


tral Valley Project goes on. It takes many forms, in- 


1 ° . 
cluding even an attempt to deprive Reclamation Com- 
mussioner Michael Straus of his job. 
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ssociation was subsidizing teachers and corrupting edu- 
cation shocked the nation. The N. E. L. A., was forced 
by that exposure to change its name; it became the Edison 
Electric Institute. However, the industry s political activi- 
ties did not cease. In fact, in the last session of Congress 


cording to Senators Murray and Hill, power-company 
lobbying reached an all-tume peak. 
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ing publicly owned developments. To provide a smoke 
screen for this political barrage the public-relations de- 
partments of the industry hoisted once again the free- 
enterprise flag and in a flood of slick paid propaganda 
in big magazines, on the air, and in newspapers—tiny 
country weeklies as well as huge metropolitan dailies— 
attempted to bury the memory of Insull and Hopson, of 
the water in their stocks, the franchises in their boots, 
and the many skeletons in their closets. 


HE FLAW in this strategy is the power shortage 

itself, which cannot be buried because too many peo- 
ple feel its effects. The shortage insistently raises ques 
tions, For instance, Senator Aiken of Vermont wants to 
know who is blocking hydroelectric development along 
the St. Lawrence River. The plight of his state and his 
region demands an answer. Vermont has been suffering 
from a power shortage that has threatened its industries 
with paralysis; the four northern countries were so jeop- 
ardized that the state government demanded emergency 
power from the army and navy to forestall the shut 
down of factories employing thousands of persons. 

The northern tip of Maine suffered so greatly that 
rationing was in effect for all the winter months. A state 
of emergency was proclaimed by President Truman in 
order that a destroyer might be brought in to gen- 
erate current for the stricken areas. 

The great state of New York, excluding New York 
City and its environs, was in constant trouble last winter. 
The state Public Utility Commission assumed powers 
similar to those it had had in war time. In Buffalo the 
United Automobile Workers asked Mayor Dowd to 
order a “brown-out” to conserve power for industry. 

The triangle where Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
York meet is perhaps the most intensively industrialized 
area in the world. In this sector the great Duquesne 
Power Company announced that demand was much 
larger than its capacity and that industry would be 
required to rearrange its requirements, which meant 
night-shift operations in the off-peak period. 

These areas could be getting power from the hydro- 
electric development of the St. Lawrence River, but that 
project has been shelved regularly each time it has been 
introduced in the Senate, usually without debate. This 
year the many impacts of the power shortage enabled 
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Senator Aiken and others to force a full-dress debate 
but the political strength of the utility companies, tho 
shaken, was still great enough to stymie favorable act 

A step or two away from the St. Lawrence valle 
the sovereign state of New Jersey, which was alm. 
prostrate after the ice storm of January 2. Gove: 
Driscoll, ‘boiling mad,” according to the State Utility 
Commissioner, labeled the performance of the utilit 
companies after the storm as “inexcusable.’” The Goy- 
ernor apparently did not agree with the power compazt.ics 
that their failure was due solely to the weather, belicv. 
ing perhaps that poor maintenance and the lack of re- 
serve capacity were more responsible. In any case, and no 
matter how good their lobbyists are, the New Jerse) 
utility companies—come another emergency—will sce 
some political hell raised at Trenton. 

Individuals from Florida to Seattle also know the 
shortage first-hand. Men are temporarily unemployed 
because plants have closed for lack of power. Farmer 
cannot get the juice with which to pump water for 
rigation; many other farmers who waited all throu,! 
the war years for poles and lines to come down th 
dirt roads now learn that they must wait some mo 
Country people are not only the last to get electricity, ! 
when they have it they are the first to feel a shortage, | 
the power companies and municipal plants were set 
primarily to meet urban demands. 

In cities business men who have made plans to ins 
additional modern power-driven machinery must n 
defer expansion until the local power company can ass 
them of adequate electricity. Women are told at ek 
trical repair shops that low voltage plays the devil wi 
motors in homes as in factories; they must buy new pa: 
for their washing machines and radios, damaged by t 
reduced voltages instituted by utility companies to ma 
an inadequate power supply go farther. 


Me people, whether farmers or city dwellers, wa: 
to do something about the shortage, and they ca 
since they have a vote. It is that vote which makes t! 
power lobbies so sensitive. Leland Olds of the Feder 
Power Commission also knows that Americans can v: 
on the power issue. In a speech made at Albany last N 
vember he spelled out the political implications of t! 
activities of the power companies and recalled to t.. 
minds of his power-starved listeners Franklin D. Roos 
velt famous “waffle-iron campaign” in 1930. In co: 


clusion he said, “The all-front drive of utility forc: 
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rence rivers. He mentioned the utilities’ drive to amend 
Act, 


waler-power 
‘ 


the Federal Power which, if successful, would 


capture the country’s resources for un- 
limited private exploitation, and the | 


legislative leger- 


demain through which they hoped to free the great 
erstate companies from effective regulation. 


’ 
ilso have 


The Federal Power Commissioner might 
mentioned Pacific Gas and Electric's successful opposi- 
tion in the last session of Congress to the proposal that 
the Central Valley Project be authorized to construct 
transmission lines in California. In the same session the 
Colorado power companies won a similar victory when 
they blocked construction of the transmission lines for 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project. The Colorado com- 
panies also took part in the combined drive of the utili 
ties which torpedoed an appropriation for the develop- 
ment of public power in the Southwest. 

The utility industry will do almost anything to keep 
the public from considering the power shortage the 
political issue which they themselves have made it by 
restricting and crippling public-power developments 
and failing to develop their own water-power sites. They 
use their great financial strength and the pressure they 
can exert as large advertisers to stifle public discussion. 
But they cannot conceal the damage. Its impacts are felt 
throughout the world. 
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Europe's output of power is stil! 14 per cent below its 
1937 level. Europe today accounts for only 29 per cent of 
the world’s production of power, as against 40 per cent in 
1937. If E. R. P. is to succeed, Europe must increase its 
power production far above pre-war levels, but it cannot 
do this unless it receives power-station and line equif 
ment from the United States. Our factories, however, ac 


ding to the Krug report, do not have the capacity 


i 


cor 
necessary to supply in any reasonable time the needs of 
both this country and Europe. To make matters worse, 
the new armament program in this country will rapidly 
increase its demand for industrial power. 

This ts the Sp t on to which we have been pushed by 
the private power interests. As they continue their 
efforts to manipulate regulatory bodies, to put through 
legislative grabs of franchises and water rights, to cover 
up their fiscal policies, to oppose by fair means or foul 
the desire of the public to develop 


the nation’s power 
resources, they will push the solution of the power 


shortage farther and farther away. Such a course will 


make it certain that American factories, homes, and 


farms will lack power for years to come; it will cripple 
efforts for European rehabilitation, and work at cross- 
purposes with the bipartisan preparedness program 
vhich the companies profess to indorse. Thus a major 


issue will be provided for the election. 


Can Coal Strikes Be Prevented? 


BY ROBERT E. NICHOLS 


Washington, May 11 
HEN Congress passed the Taft-Hartley act last 
summer, many union men muttered that John 
L. Lewis was more than a little to blame. 
Now many union men are muttering again. 

Once this year already Lewis has shown that he can 
still instigate a nation-wide industrial crisis if he chooses 
—the Taft-Hartley act notwithstanding. More important 
perhaps, he has shown that he is still capable of keep- 
ing the mines closed long enough to achieve his various 
objectives. And now it appears that a new strike is just 
around the corner—the expected walkout date is July 6. 

Congress, as a result, has been talking of a stronger 
law. Although the morass of pre-adjournment business 
prevented the lawmakers from enacting any measures to 
deal with Lewis this session, such legislation will un- 
doubtedly be waiting in the House and Senate hoppers 
when Congress reconvenes: bills for compulsory arbitra- 


tion, for outlawing industry-wide bargaining, for govern- 





ROBERT E. NICHOLS is a labor writer on the Wa 
ington staff of the New York Herald Tribune 
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ment seizure of the mines, for a dozen and one other 
devices to tighten government's checkrein on Big Labor 
in general and the United Mine Workers and Lewis in 
particular. Unfortunately, if recent Congressional think- 
ing is any guide, these measures will be palliative rather 
than remedial, punitive rathe i 

It 1s true that no other labor leader in the countn 
has kept the fed government at 
long as John L. Lewis. 
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In any coal strike the railroads are hit first. Under 
normal conditions trains move some 150,000 cars of 
( a week. When the mines close, this flow from 


the coal fields to the industrial centers rapidly diminishes 
to a trickle. By the second, third, and fourth wecks re- 
serve coal stocks are shrinking. Men are laid off. And 


the effects spread—paralyzing our closely inter lependent 
[ d & d I 
industrial activities. 
First freight operations of the railroads diminish, 
then actual movement of the trains slows down. The 


urgency of the situation doubles at this point, since coal 
mining and railway transportation are two of the nation’s 
“basic” industries, feeding and supplying scores of 
others. We depend upon the railroads for 70 per cent of 
our transportation, and about 80 per cent of the major 
train systems run by coal. Crippling the railroads, morc 
over, cripples other forms of transportation, since a 
substantial amount of our petroleum products, the fuel 
of these other carriers, are distributed by rail. 

Steel mills register each drop in coal stockpiles with 
a proportional drop in production. Blast furnaces are 
banked. Open-hearth and Bessemer converters close 
for lack of pig iron from the blast furnaces. The rolling 
mills themselves stop for lack of ingot steel. 

The effects of the strike of March and April did not 
reach this stage, but the pattern was plain. Secretary of 
Interior Krug estimated that a sixty-day coal stoppage 
would aurtail or shut down 67 per cent of electric 
utilities, 82 per cent of steel and rolling mills, 91 per 
cent of major railroads, and 77 per cent of other key 
industries. Both passenger and freight service on coal- 
burning railroads were cut back to delay the full impact 
of the mine stoppage. The Department of Justice 
clamped an embargo on all soft-coal exports—at a time 
when more than a million and a half tons were going 
to Europe each month as Marshall Plan aid. To the 
European countries this coal was one-fourth of their 
entire supply. 

A glance at the history of John L. Lewis and his 
mine workers, furthermore, makes it clear that this 
spring's coal stoppage was not an extraordinary event. 
Industrial production was interrupted last year for thirty 
six days when Mr. Lewis nodded his men out of the 
mines from June 23 to July 28. In 1946, year of the 
“big strike,"’ there were two mine shutdowns—one 
lasting fifty-nine days, from April 1 through May 29, 
and another eighteen days, from November 20 through 
December 7. In 1945 the miners walked out for twenty- 
eight days in September and October. And in the 
war year of 1943 four major stoppages, with brief in- 
terim truces, took place between May 1 and November 3. 

The fact that the Taft-Hartley law allowed the strikes 
this year indicates that future strikes are possible. What 
is more, to judge from conversations with povernment 
and industry labor experts, a strike seems in prospect 
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for July. The present industry-wide wage agreement 


r July e 
expires on June 30. Lewis 
have refused—higher royalties to pay his miners old-age 
and welfare benefits. Lewis predicts that ‘‘convuls 

of white anger” will sweep the mining districts ii 


new contract does not contain a pension fund. 


With emergency coal stocks dangerously reduced hy | 


the spring walkout, Lewis and his men will be a! 
make a summer strike felt much faster. They wv 
able to get a running start, moreover, because the mi: 
annual ten-day vacation begins on June 25, five 
before the contract expires. Their economic weap 
John L. likes to call a strike, will be a strong one. 

These facts make Lewis and his perennial coal : 
conspicuous targets for public consideration. The pr 
lem is how to avoid the yearly repetition of mine 
downs and yet assure both workers and managem 
cquitable treatment. 

Lewis's personal truculence has obscured the fact : 
the miners have a reasonable case. Their work is an 
the most dangerous in the nation. Last year a! 
1,165 miners were killed and 63,000 injured, n 
permanently. The hazards, coupled with the woeful !:v- 
ing conditions described in the Boone report, m.' 
the work undesirable. Many persons say special bene‘its 
such as hospitalization, death benefits, and retiren 
pensions, are necessary to attract men to the mine ]:! 
force. Certainly the miners’ work is vital enough to 
national economy to make their problems a matter 0: 
both public and Congressional concern. 

The government acknowledged this situation to a 
gree with the 1946 Krug-Lewis agreement, which ° 
written during government seizure of the mines in 1 
and expired last summer. This agreement created 
first miners’ welfare-and-retirement fund and maintai: 
it through a five-cent royalty on every ton of coal | 
duced. Reluctantly following the government's Icad, 
the operators signed a contract last July which created 
a similar fund. They have maintained this fund, nox 
exceeding $39,000,000, by paying a ten-cent royalty 
The important thing here is that the 1947 contract states 
flatly that the fund will be used to give the miners, theit 
families, and dependents ‘‘medical or hospital care, p 
sions on retirement or death . . . compensation for in: 
juries or illness resulting from occupational activit 

Yet the coal companies, through Ezra Van Horn, their 
trustee for the 1947 fund, are blocking payments even 
now, although nearly twelve months have passed sin 
the contract was signed. In the interim Mr. Van Hor: 
has rejected Lewis's initial proposal, a compromise | 
posal by Thomas E. Murray, who until January was the 
neutral trustee of the fund, and a subsequent compron 
plan by Senator Styles Bridges, the New Hampshix 
Republican who succeeded Mr. Murray. The details « 
the various proposals are not important here. Neither as 
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the legal points with which Mr. Van Horn is fighting 
them: he has requested the banks to freeze the fund 
nd filed suit in Federal District Court to rule on the 
, factor is that for close to 


le gality of the pensions, The key 

a year Mr. Van Horn failed to offer any proposal of his 
own. According to Mr. Pete: the operators could have 
drafted a fnnncialle and legally sound retirement pro- 
gram within sixty days after the contract was signed. 

One of the difficulities for Mr. Van Horn is the lack 
of cohesiveness among the mine companies. The in- 
dustry is split into factions, each applying its own pres- 
sure at points thought important. The large commercial 

firms have different views from the smaller onc- 
mine firms, and the whole commercial segment of the 
industry battles with the ‘‘captive’ mine owners, who 
operate exclusively for the steel corporations. This situa- 
tion led Justice T. Allen Goldsborough to suggest the 
other day that the operators “get together and appoint 
one man who would keep in touch with the situation the 
year around and be in a position to bargain not only 
effectively but logically and reasonably.” There is a 
growing feeling in Washington that this would be the 
first step in easing the problem created by Lewis. It 
would give collective bargaining a chance to work. 

The Taft-Hartley emergency machinery can be written 
off as at least a partial failure, since Lewis has been 
able to strike under it, and in another concurrent sit- 
uation, the threatened strike at the Oak Ridge laboratory, 
both management and labor have proved they can wait 
out the eighty-day injunction period without altering 
their initial positions an iota. 

During March and April Lewis demonstrated that he 
can delay even the injunction process if he wants. While 
he was fined $20,000 personally and the United Mine 
Workers $1,400,000 for contempt of court, the pena't 
divided among 400,000 men, amounted to less th. 
$5 a piece, a small enough price to pay for a $100-a- 
month retirement pension if the strike was made effective 
by defiance of the injunction. 

It is becoming increasingly clear to observers here that, 
contrary to its long-held position, labor is as desirous as 
management to have the injunctive process invoked 
long as Taft-Hartley pee holds way. Each fac- 
tion feels that the injunction strengthens its stand. T! 

workers do not have to lose their wages or the uni 
funds that are bled away to support a strike. Manage 
ment feels that the government, at the end of the 
junction, will prevent a strike anyhow—and the workers 
will be forced to accept whatever terms the company 
gracious enough to offer. Government intervention cos's 
neither side anything and gives each a chance to gain 
something. Consequen itly there is no encouragement 
settle a dispute by ordinary bargaining methods 

It is this situation that has prompted an “ pr 


posal, now under serious confidential study by a g 


ernment agency. A number of labor observers have sug- 
gested to the Administration, and this writer thinks their 
idea has merit, that the injunctive processes of the Tat 
Hartley act be retained and that both management and 
labor be penalized each time it is necessary for the gov- 
ernment to take a hand in a dispute. Under this plan any 
unions threatening to strike a key industry, such as coal 
would be required to work at prevailing wages. There 
would be no increase made to avert a strike, as was done 
in the Krug-Lewis agreement and several times during 
the war. Similarly, a company would be required to pa 
had to use the 


a substantial fee if the governme 


junction procedure or seize and pele its plant. It 1s be- 
lieved that this would discourage both sides from relying 
on government help and encourage collective bargaining 
There is no reason why the cost of emergency strike 
machinery should be borne solely by the general public 
The outlook for Congress's drafting the necessary 
legislation depends on the maturity of the men on Car 
tol Hill next session. Short of some process such as th 


nationalization would seern the only answer to the coal 


situation. 
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Del Fayo—Spain All Over Again 


688 
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AROLD LASKI, an ong « thers. in analyzing the diplo- 
matic maneuvers directed against the state of Israel, has 
cited the analogy of “‘non-intervention” in Spain and the 
tragic consequences of that policy. ““Non-intervention” caused 
the destruction of Republican Spain. This I can testify to 
from my own knowledge. For three years, as Foreign Minister 
of the Spanish Republic and chief delegate to the League 
of Nations, I struggled against this moral monstrosity—it 
was not simply a juridical monstrosity—to which the serene 
historians of tomorrow will attribute the terrible sufferings 


f the Spanish people and the war which later laid waste the 
world. 

When I took over the Foreign Ministry in September, 
1936, some six weeks after the war began, ‘‘non-interven- 
tion’’ was already in effect. The Spanish government, in token 
of its collaboration with the League, had accepted the ruling, 
while affirming its right to acquire the means to defend 
itself. I had no choice but to follow this policy, but at the 
same time I prepared to resist what I feared would happen, 
and what did happen—the application of ‘‘non-interven- 
tion” in favor of Franco and against the Republic. 

Britain's tactics in the first decisive weeks of the Spanish 
war were directed toward one objective: to give the rebels 
time to obtain arms and other aid from the Nazi-Fascist 
Axis, while leaving the Spanish Republic fenced in and 
without means of securing arms if “non-intervention” were 
accepted by the member states of the League. When the Com- 
mittee of Non-Intervention was finally set up in London, the 
Loyalists had already been placed in a position of arms in- 
feriority. The disproportion continued, thanks to “non-in- 
tervention,” until lack of weapons finally, three years later, 
lost the war for the Spanish Republic. 

For all this time we had to exercise the greatest self-control 
not to yield to the provocations arising out of the farce of 
“non-intervention.”” I was continually aware that the pro- 
Franco sector of the British Foreign Office would have been 
delighted to see the Republican government react with the 
famous “Spanish pride’’—putting an end to the farce and 
even withdrawing from the League. Had we done so, we 
would have been charged publicly with creating a threat to 
Europe's peace and security. Three times—at Guadalajara, 
at Teruel, and on the Ebro—the Republican army could have 
won the war and probably saved the world from the con- 
flagration which followed. Owing to “non-intervention,” 
however, it could not exploit these victories, for it had only 
one gun to every ten of the rebels’. 

I have relived the tragedy of Spain in that of Israel. 
Here we have the same tactics, the same authors, and the 
same objectives. Britaia today is the author of the strategy 
designed to destroy, if it can, the Jewish state even if in the 
process it also destroys the authority of the United Nations. 
As in the case of Spain, an act of aggression is relegated to 
the status of a local skirmish. 

On April 17, when the Security Council passed its first 
truce resolution under British inspiration, no mention was 





made of the fact that 10,000 Arabs, organized by the states 
of the Arab League, were fighting in Palestine against the 
Jews. A month later, when the King of Transjordan and the 
Foreign Minister of Egypt had proudly announced to the 
Security Council that their regular armies had marched into 
Palestine, Britain twice prevented the council from labeling 
the action a threat to peace and security. So the inventor of 
the policy of “non-intervention” in Spain has also assumed 
the role of Germany and Italy in 1936. Britain continues to 
arm the Arab states under the legal pretext of having con- 
tractual obligations which, presumably, override all other 
considerations. It continues to finance, train, and arm the 
Transjordan Arab Legion on the same pretext, expecting the 
world to forget that the legion’s commander, Brigadier John 
B. Glubb, who resigned from the British army on the day 
of the mandate’s end, May 15, had been lent to Transjordan 
by the British until that very day. Obviously, the purpose is 
to increase the disproportion in military strength between the 
aggressor Arab states and the month-old state of Israel. For 
the fact remains that while the Arab states have been sup- 
plied with arms by Britain and other countries, the Haganah, 
until May 15 an underground army, could not buy in the 
open market, and certainly could not buy from the United 
States. 

There is another striking analogy. Again we have the 
spectacle of an American President prevented from making 
his policies prevail. In the case of Republican Spain, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in a moment of decision, favored lifting the 
arms embargo; the British embassy, which actually directed 
American policy toward Spain, intervened in time to pre- 
vent it. In the case of Israel, President Truman rushed to 
be the first to recognize the Jewish state; a week later he 
received President Weizmann at the White House. On May 
28 the President was ready to lift the arms embargo, and, in 
fact, the order was on his desk. The State Department 
pleaded for a few more days. The request was granted. The 
following day the Security Council passed the British reso- 
lution imposing a worldwide embargo. The Arab states are 
reputed to have an eight months’ supply of arms, and the 
Jews have no real stockpile. I, too, as Foreign Minister of 
Spain, was repeatedly asked by Anthony Eden and Yvon 
Delbos, Foreign Ministers of Britain and France, for a little 
more time. The “little more time” dragged on until I boarded 
the last plane to France to escape execution. The hope now, 
as in the Spanish war, is that the military situation will so 
deteriorate that the Jews will be forced to make any con- 
cession demanded. 

To complete the analogy, one already hears people say, 
“God help the Jews if Russia speaks up for them.” Today 
Spain still pays for the fact that the Soviet Union alone sup- 
ported the legitimate government during the Franco revolt. 
So a country fighting for its freedom is twice penalized: 
once because the democracies refuse their help; and again 
because when Russia supports a just case, the case is 
damned by that fact. 
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BLAKE 


Blake was immortal. When his eyes were bent 

On mortal forms he knew that Earth was heaven. 
The stones of law were love's negations graven, 
And Christ was each forgiving lineament. 


1 


He touched with his two hands the firmament, 
Found there that peace by deathless judgment give 
That pulls time back to make the reckoning even 
Between the abounding ages and time spent. 

Who murmurs “Not again” must know he lies; 
“Now is undying” was Blake's eternal theme. 

He knew that thief who mocked Christ, and despaired, 
And that good thief who looked for Paradise; 

He knew the evil and the noble dream, 

The eternal heaven that breaks on love declared. 
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HAROLD LASKI ON AMERICA 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. A 
COMMENTARY AND AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By Harold J. Laski. 
The Viking Press. $6.50. 


HIS undoubtedly is Harold Laski’s 
Thais book. Big in both senses! Analo- 
gies with Tocqueville and Bryce inevi- 
tably occur to one; what they did in 
their time Laski essays in ours, but for 
him the task is now urgent beyond their 
conceiving. “It is within the United 
States that the final issue is bound to be 
decided,” the issue of civilization; and 
the emphasis is upon the “within.” Out 
of this awareness Laski analyzes the in- 
ternal structure of the nation—federal 
and local government, business, labor, 
religion, education, races, foreign rela- 
tions, literature, professions, press, 
movies, radio. No American could or 
perhaps would have attempted it; a for- 
eigner who did not know and Jove Amer- 
ica could not have undertaken it. Until 
Bryce it was “the exception rather than 
the rule for Europeans to write politely 
of American civilization’; Laski pays us 
the immense compliment of taking our 
civilization so seriously that the question 
of politeness does not even arise. No one 
concerned with America can disregard 
the book, especially those who will most 
profoundly disagree with it. 


were, an effort to legislate.” His book 


“A great book,” says Laski, “is, as it 


lays serious claim to greatness; it 


cited, interpreted, contradicted, and only 


in time will its full stature become clear, 
only if it can legislate into being a pub 


1! 


lic that will furnish the real 


Meanwhile we must recollect to what 





tradition Laski belongs, the tradition of 


10 ae o: 


Locke, Bentham, Mill, the Fabians, and 


H. G. Wells. A profound student of 
Marx, he is no more a Marxist than, 
being also a student of Hobbes, he is a 
Hobbesian. His writing draws 
both Testaments, is tempered by fa- 


niliarity with the classics of speculation, 
) I 


cians, an allowance for folly, a fellow- 
feeling for ability, and a sense of style 
in the manner of Burk 





He is warm, human, generous, and at 
the same time, if I must simplify, su- 
premely, invincibly rationalistic. His 
conclusions emerge with the inexorable- 
ness of geometrical demonstrations 
Two points in his discussion make 
this temper explicit. H 
jects the notion of American exception- 
alism. With all his appreciation of the 


experimen- 
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special American versatility 





talism, vitality, Laski is confident tha 
bottom America is a variant of the pat- 
tern of Westerr 
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| ry aevotion to the idea of the 


American democracy as un que was 
turned to the limitation of that democ- 
racy.’ So he persuades us that the hope 
for America lies finally in the real 
“that the peculiar complex of qualities 
we call Americanism is now subject to 
much the same forces as the peculiar 
complex we call Europeanism.”” By the 
same token Laski shows how “the magic 


word ‘sectionalism’”’ is a delusion. The 


nN 


~ .@ 7 a + ~ ‘ } ? 
basis for peace and for a united world 
t 
ona 


lies not in the cultivation of regi 
peculiarities but in the recognition of 
definable, uni postulates of polit- 
ical wisdom, of which America, in both 
its triumphs and its failures, is the arch- 
exemplification. 
I 

Secondly, Laski’s discussion proceeds 

upon the assumption of sanity. Naming 


names, unlike Tocqueville and Bryce. he 
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OV) 
c ( { shows little awareness that 
thousar read them with that willing 
suspension of disbelief which is a trait 
in the American mentality that Laski 
does not always sufficiently address 

The style is foren and sweeping. 
One rather wearies of the “masterful,” 
“massive,” “remarkable,” and ‘‘amaz- 


resent a blithe refer- 
of John Wise 


when for years I have been ready to give 


ing,’ and I for one 


ence to the “sermons” 
my eye teeth for a manuscript of one. I 
regret also that, while agreeing with his 
strictures on the policies of promotion 
in American universities, I find him in- 
accurate about the procedure in my own 
institution. He blurs the basic issue be- 
tween Royce and William James, and 
the sweep of his rhetoric betrays him 
into the puzzling assertion that farmers 
do not have “an effective power of cen- 
tralized pressure.” Laski gives the im- 
pression that all American farmers are 
characters in “The Grapes of Wrath”; 
a regiment of lobbyists constitutes a seri- 
ous qualification. 

But these are minor points; even a 
multitude of such objections ought not 
to prevent our confronting the book on 
its fundamental doctrine. To pull the 
thesis out of context is to do it violence, 
but even in condensation it shows the 
grandeur of Laski's conception. America 
has a rich capital of restlessness and ex- 
perimentalism, a vital principle of 
equality, an unbreakable conviction that 
man is master of his destiny, a magna- 
nimity and generosity, but despite “all 
its immense achievements the promise of 
American life has not been fulfilled.” 
Harold Laski can freight these words 
with a resounding impact because he 
dares, as few do, to tell us exactly why. 
For a number of reasons, historically 
verifiable, Americans associate moral 
conduct with the individual; conse- 
quently they regard the world and its 
problems, not as a matter to be rationally 
examined, but as a theater in which the 
sensitive conscience tests its imperatives. 
The result has been, in every department 
of American life, ‘‘a social analysis 
which separated men from their environ- 
ment.” Today there is an increasing 
“disproportion between appearance and 
reality’; so that America amounts to a 
standing refutation of the belief that 
“emotion gives drive to its intelligence.” 
An America that permits the gap to 
widen—in which process the concept of 


Americanism is being steadily reduced 
from a moral principle to a merely 
technolegical one—-will engulf the 
world in its schizophrenia. 

Yet for Laski even this illogical dis- 
crepancy has its logical foundation. 
American thought, on its deepest level, 
has been formed by the stereotype of 
business enterprise, which has deliber- 
ately cultivated the division between its 
professed philosophy and the environ- 
ment. Following this clue, Laski finds 
in every aspect of American society the 
irresistible conclusion that America 
needs a labor party, because, he insists, 
it alone can create a social order identi- 
fable with necessity. Here Laski’s mili- 
tant rationalism assumes command, not 
only in the sense that for him there al- 
ways exist rational explications for non- 
rational behavior, but that the universe 
—or at least the socinlogical universe— 
is fundamentally and inherently a ra- 
tional business. If properly conducted, it 
makes sense, and if improperly con- 
ducted, outraged sense demands ven- 
geance. What must be, not only shall be 
but should be. The irrational in poli- 
tics remains for Laski, with all his de- 
light in the human comedy, simply aber- 
rant; what is proved to be madness can 
thereupon be corrected. Laski takes over 
Veblen’s denunciation of predatory cul- 
ture but omits the apparatus of instincts; 
while he admires James the man he 
skirts the Jamesian psychology, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, although praised as 
a liberal, becomes an example of that 
American anti-intellectualism which 
identifies moral conduct with the indi- 
vidual, unrepentantly insists that politics 
is “inherently amoral,” and so makes 
trouble for all the rational world. With 
fine consistency Laski anatomizes this at- 
titude: because it is prone to abstraction, 
it is incapable of seeing the individual 
in the context of a particular society; 
and it does not comprehend the reality 
of time. Both these habits, Laski de- 
clares—at last running his foe to earth 
—'‘go back to the neo-Platonic sources 
of Christian doctrine, which in their 
Puritan form so largely shaped the ethos 
of Americanism,” 

If American epistemology must be 
overhauled to recognize the “time-fac- 
tor,” what, then, becomes of those splen- 
did American virtues which Laski ad- 
mires? By his analysis, improvisation 
and vitality seem to be precluded from 
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utility, or even survival, in the rational 
tomorrow, since they are evidently prod- 
ucts of a solipsistic social theory. But 
will the emergence of an American labor 
party give us a realistic orientation to- 
ward time and abstraction? Can labor 
supply the answer without a metaphysic, 
and can it achieve a metaphysic without 
a revolution in its own philosophy of 
success? Laski admits that until recently 
the outlook of labor did not differ in 
essence from that of business; in one of 
his more empirical moments he ccn- 
fesses that “politics is a philosophy of 
the second best,” and he also admits 
that the great Tocqueville could allow 
a wish to be father to a thought. Laski’s 
wish is that “labor must take the neces- 
sary steps to capture the state power.” 
But if it just simply does not, then where 
are we to look for the basis of an effec- 
tive opposition to “the business stereo- 
type”? 

If Laski is right—that is, if his prem- 
ises hold—and if such questions are to 
be handled solely within his frame of 
reference, prediction becomes easy. No 
doubt his frame of reference gives a 
coherent account of things as they are or 
as they will be. But Laski asks us to 
enter into a particular pattern of formu- 
lations and then permits operation only 
within it. Whether accounting for all 
things is the same as comprehending 
them may be an idle speculation in the 
face of so much documentation; yet 
even in the academic jargon there are 
things called “psychological compo- 
nents.” 

Laski gives us clear-cut alterna- 
tives; he makes it impossible to deny 
that America is the last surviving great 
capitalist power, and ‘then, in the light 
of that fact, reading history as the work- 
ing out of men’s relation to an objec- 
tively existing environment and to real 
time, he completes his case. America 
must go his way, or else—! Well, his- 
tory is also, to my reading, full of per- 
versities, and the refusal of American 
labor to take the steps to capture the 
state power may for years to come prove 
one of the most exasperating. That this 
will furnish troubled waters for Com- 
munists to fish in anc an excuse for 
Congressional stupidities, no one can 
doubt. Laski says that time is running 
out for America. His readers may occa- 
sionally wonder whether men who de- 
sire as passionately as he to think rea- 
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sonably well of humanity are not re- 
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quired by his formulation to d 
deeper, deeper even than he has a righ 
to demand, into their dwindling reserves 
But that Harold 


himself has immense reserves, and 


of rational confidence. 
Laski 
that he pours them out for the benefit 

his fellow-men, this book 
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Spain: A Diplomatic 

Case History 


THE SPANISH STORY. By Herbert 
Feis. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
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HE footprints of German sentries 
can still be seen in the cement edg- 


ing the French end of the International 
Bridge at Hendaye. They were made in 
1940, when the road was being widened 


more swiftly into Spain on their way to 
Gibraltar and North Africa. 

But the footprints stopped there. Al- 
though Franco was proclaiming himself 
an enthusiastic fellow-traveler of the 
Axis and an open foe of che democ- 
racies, the order for the German armies 
to cross the Pyrenees never came. What 


barred the way was an invisible, intri- 
cate web of diplomacy, intrigue, and 
economic pressure. How it was woven 
full for the first 


has now been told in 


1e first 
ime by Herbert Feis, former economic 
adviser to the State Department 1 at 
that +im n af of. . ) 
that time one of 1@ shrewadest nes 
at the mM 
“The Spanish Story” is one of the 
| 
ae 1! + . > 
most thiuming ating case  nistories 1 
American dipiomacy. It is also an ab- 
' Tew Pa ' ’ 
sort AP @ 114 dabie, and oO 1 ¢X- 
citing sto For Dr. Feis not only is a 


careful scholar and an uncommo vise 
linlam : 2 F +h vIn 

diplomat; he is one of the few living 
American economists able to write de- 


ly - 1 nalinoe 
1 Our dealings 


and 1945 
were never the elementary problem in 
black and white which they seemed at 
American 


ple. Certainly 
Spain between 1939 


the time to many 
“Is it right for us to give aid and 
comfort to that .) 

Franco?” Instead there were many in- 


terran 
tyrant 


murderous 


tertwining questions—and to most of 





them our government was never a ) 
answer a simple yes or no. 

In fact, the United States neve: 1 
a single, clear, consistent policy toward 
Spain in the whole period of 
It acted from day to day on a se 
shifting compromises worked out 


measure which mi 


in power. “No wish of this kind ; 
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NEW CONCEPTS IN SOCIAL THEORY 





WARS CAUSED BY 
POPULATION CHANGES 


Here is a new approach to the 
question of the origins of World 
War II. Based on a study of 
migratory movements in Europe 
since 1917, the author concludes 
that population pressures are 
the major cause of war and that 
only regulated migration can 
prevent future conflicts, 





Just published. $5.00 
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Changes, 1917-1947. 
By Eugene M. Kulischer 


COLUMBIA 


IMPERIALISM | 
NOT CAPITALISM 


Examining the economic theorie 
of imperialism developed by 
Marx and others, the author 
shows that imperialism is not 
“the last gasp of capitalism” but 
an old behavior pattern so 
strong that it directs every sys- 
tem to its own end: Power. The 
logical conclusion is shown to be 
the domination of the whol 
world by one nation. 
Just published. 
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avowed even in « 1 an 
sions,’ Dr. Feis points out. The central 
question Was help, or the 
mere prospect of help with conditions, 
danger of 


Spanish entry into the war on the side 


serve to guard against the 


of the Axis? That was the only focus 
But it is true that advisers 
id the 


matched their feeling about 


ol debate. 
tended to cluster arout inswer that 
Franco and 
his fate.” 


Among these rs the Treasury 
Department officials formed the most 
extreme anti-Franco forces. They loathed 


him so blindly that they usually opposed 


the grant of a single grain of wheat or 
drop of oil, almost regardless of conse- 
quences. In between them and the po- 
liticos of the European Division were 
ranged many gradations of opinion. 
Perhaps the most balanced was the viev 
of Feis himself, who favored a judi- 
cious application of both the carrot and 
the stick, 
greatest possible concessions from 


with the aim of getting the 


Franco at the smallest price. Near him 
stood the Board of Economic Warfare, 
though it often argued for more pres- 
sure and less bribery. From time to 
time the navy, the War Department, 
the RFC, OSS, and the War Produc- 
tion Board interjected still other lines 
of policy. The British, too, had a voice 
in the councils—and because they were 
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equipped with better intelligence, faster 
communicatiens, and a united front 
against the discordant Americans, their 
advice often prevailed. And finally there 
was Ambassador Carlton Hayes, who 
“wanted to Zain Our ends by generous 
and trustful aid; to win over, and per- 
haps reform, a grateful Spain by mak- 


ing 


it prosperous. , 
Secretary Hull, in an agony of inde- 
“was more the arbiter than the 


Nation 


cision, 
judge’""—and readers of The 
may be surprised to learn how mor- 
bidly sensitive he was to the criticism 
of liberal journalists. President Roose- 
intervened. He was too 
line any of 


velt seldom 
busy, too reluctant to disciy 
his bickering subordinates, far too tol- 
erant of administrative chaos. 

The astonishing thing is that out 
of this welter of disagreement there 
gradually emerged a course of action 
which—after a fashion—actually 
worked. For six years American goods 
continued to flow to Spain, sometimes 
in a trickle, occasionally in a boun- 
teous flood, as the warring hands in 
Washington twisted the spigot this way 
and that. Franco never did enter the 
war—partly because he dared not give 
up a source of supply which the Ger- 
mans could not replace, partly because 
he and his Axis friends could never 
quite agree on a division of the spoils 
of Africa. As the prospect of Nazi vic- 
tory faded, the Allies increased their 
pressure, and before the end we were 
squeezing out a quid pro quo in terms 
of woifram ore, intelligence arrange- 
ments, or other concessions in return for 
nearly every ton of goods we let into 
Spain. 

But Franco survived. He not only out- 
lived his brothe 
of the war stronger than ever. 


dictators but came out 
“The 
Spanish Story’’ leaves the reader with a 
wry and grudging admiration for 
Franco's skill as a Machiavelli. He lied 
to both sides, double-crossed them both, 
milked them for all he could get—and 
never once got fatally entangled in the 
net of his own intrigue. 

There was one moment in the spring 
of 1944 when he was dangerously close 
to disaster. We had then temporarily 
pinched off his oil supplies, and “Sy 
summer a crisis would have come— 
which would have forced Franco either 
to make way for a government more 
pleasing to the democracies or to have 
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defiantly thrown in his lot with Ger. 
many.” 

Feis notes, would 
have ‘‘caused a division within his gov- 
ernment, in the army, and among the 
Spanish people. What the scene in Spain 
would have been at the time of our 
landing is—for me at least—an un- 


answerable question. Franco still in 


+} 


ruling with strong measures? 


power 
puwe Fa] 


A parliamentary government and a satis- 
fied people? A weak government and a 
sullen people, which would have later 
come under Communist control? Or no 
government—anarchy and cruel civil 
war again? These questions loomed 
sharply and then were passed on, un- 
answered, to the future.” 

For the Allied policy-makers hesi- 
tated, argued, 
began oil shipments again, in return for 


wavered—and finally 


certain Spanish concessions. Thus the 
real Spanish problem remained un- 
solved; Franco remained “part of our 


universe, an affront to our sense of 
justice.” 
“This end without grace cannot be 


ly 


an end,” Dr. Feis concludes. ‘‘But who 
knows what the end will be?” 
JOHN FISCHER 


Paterson II 


PATERSON (BOOK TWO). By Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams. New Direc- 
tions. $3. 

ATERSON,” Book Two, is an in- 
terior monologue. A man spends 

Sunday in the park at Paterson, New 

Jersey. He thinks and looks about him; 

his mind contemplates, describes, com- 

stops, 

shifts like a firefly, bound only by its 

milieu. The man is Williams, anyone 

living in Paterson, the American, the 
masculine principle—a sort of Every- 
man. His monologue is interrupted by 
chunks of prose: paragraphs from old 
newspapers, textbooks, and the letters 


ments, associates, stutters, and 


of a lacerated and lacerating poetess. 
This material is merely selected by the 
author. That the poetry is able to digest 
it in the raw is a measure of power and 
daring—the daring of simplicity; for 
only a taut style with worlds of expe- 
rience behind it could so resign, and 
give way to the anthologist. The didactic 
chapters in “Moby Dick” have a similar 
function, and are the rock that supports 
the struggles of Captain Ahab. 
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The park is Everywoman, any woman, 
America. The 
from the 


the feminine principle, 
water roaring down the falls 
park to Paterson is the principle of life. 
The rock is death, 
carved and given form, it stands for the 
imagination, ‘‘like a red basalt grasshop- 
pet, boot-long with window-eyes.” The 
symbols are not allegorical, but loose, 


negation, the nul; 


intuitive, and a otean. 
““Mar- 


riage of Faustus and Helen,” is man 


“Paterson,” like Hart Crane's 


marriage. “Rigor of beauty is the quest.” 
Everything in the poem is masculine or 
feminine, everything strains toward 


marriage, but the marriages never come 
off, except 
there, attenuated, fragmentary, 
certain, ‘Divorce is the sign of know!- 
edge in our time.” The people “reflect 
no beauty but gross . . . unless it is 
beauty to be, anywhere 
desire.” “The ugly legs of the young 
girls, pistons without delicacy’; “not 
undignified”; “‘among the working 
classes some sort of breakdown has 
occurred.” The preacher in the second 
section, attended by the “iron smiles” 
of his three middle-aged Sleien, by 
“benches on which a few children have 
been propped by the others against their 
running off,” “bends at the knees and 
straightens himself up violently with the 
force of his emphasis—like Beethoven 
getting a crescendo out of an orches- 
and a little 


in the imagination, and 


and un- 


so flagrant in 


tra""—ineffective, pathetic, 
phony. He has given up, or says he has 
given up, a fortune fee the infinite 
riches of our Lord Jesus Christ. Inter- 
spersed through his sermon, as an ironic 
counter-theme, is Alexander Hamilton, 
whose fertile imagination devised the 
national debt and envisioned Paterson 
as a great manufacturing center. No- 
body wins. “The church spires still 
spend their wits against the sky.” “The 
rock-table is scratched by the picnickers’ 
boot-nails, more than by the glacier.” 
The great industrialists are ‘those guilty 
bastards trying to undermine us.” 
The legislators are ‘under the garbage, 
uninstructed, incapable of self-instruc- 
tion.” “An orchestral dulaess overlays 
their world.” “The language, tongue- 
tied . . . words without style!” 

This is the harsh view. Against it is 
the humorous, the dogs, the children; 
lovely fragments of natural description; 
the author's sense of the human and 
sympathetic in his people. 


Wiiliams is noted as an imagist, a 
photographic eye; in Book One he has 
no ideas but in the facts.’” This 
His symbolic man and 
woman are Hegel's thesis and antithesis. 
They struggle toward synthesis—matr- 
if it exists at all, 


written 
is misleading. 


riage. But fulness, 
simple things, trees and 
like other Plato- 


nists, is thrown back on the “‘idea.” ' 


only exists in 
animals; so Williams, 
no whiteness (lost) is so white as the 
memory of whiteness.” ‘The stone lives, 
the flesh dies.” The idea, Beauty, must 
be realized by the poet where he lives, 
in Paterson. ‘Be reconciled, Poet, with 
your world, it is the only truth,” though 
“Jove” for it ‘is no comforter, rather a 
nail in the skull.” 

“Paterson” is an attempt to write the 
American Poem. It depends on the 
American myth, a myth that is seldom 
absent from our 
power, and part of our hubris and de- 
formity. At its grossest the myth is 
propaganda, pufling and grimacing: 


literature—part of our 


Size, Strength, Vitality, the Common 
Man, the New World, Vital Speech, 
R 


the Machine; the hideous neo-Roman 
emocracy, Freedom, Lib- 
How hollow 


personae: 
erty, the Corn, the Land. 1 
windy, and inert this would have seemed 
to an imaginative man of another cul- 
ture! But the myth is a serious matter. 
It is assumed by Emerson, Whitman 
and Hart Crane; fo Henry Adams an 
Henry James. For good or for evil, 
America is something immense, crass, 
and Roman. We must unavoidably place 


bin 


ourselves in our geography, een 
civilization, institutions, and future 
The subjects of great poetry 

usually been characters and the passions, 
that calls a man’s whole 
person into play. One thinks of the 
wrath of Achilles, Macbeth and his 
conscience, Aeneas debating whether he 
will leave Dido, 
Turnus. But in the best long American 
poems—"'Leaves of Grass,” “The eam 
oes,” “The Waste ger ” “Four Quar- 

“The Bridge,” and “Paterson” — 


mo characters take on eae form 


a moral struggle 


whether he will kill 


to arrive at a crisis. The people melt 
Eliot 
has given his reasons why a writer 
should, perhaps, read Milton; Williams 
ered with an essay that gives 


into voices. In a recent 


has answ 
reasons why a writer should rot read 
Milton—Eliot and Williams might 
Jearn something from “Paradise Lost” 


and “Samson Agonistes,” how Miltoa 
populated his desert. 

Until Books III and I'V are pub 
“Paterso with 
10t oth “The 


monster, so 


it is safes to compare 


poems that resemble it; 
Bridge,” that wonderful 
unequal, so inexperienced —dazzling 

¢ way that Keats 
t 


ut with a book in whic 


its rhetoric at times in the 
1S dazzling ° b 
its admirers profess to find everything 
“Leaves of Grass.” Whitman | is a con- 
siderable poet, and a considerable myt 
I can never quite Susie. the ¢ 
uld say that W! 


4 ath 
from the other. I wor 


man’s language has less variety, su 


ness, and nerve than Williams's: that 
his imagination is relatively soft, fo 
1 . “ > - 
less, monotonous, and vague. Both 


poets are strong On compassion and ¢ 
t 


+ 


} ory — } = - ! . yr} 
nusiasm, Dut these qualities in Wh 


and blurred 


Whitman's Amer 


stheatic ] > > Levtalizet 
acnecic and Gaerne, Orutaiized 


“Paterson” is 


smeanalite Jicor ved } 
inequality, disorganized by indust 


Wes hat is the Pal — poe’ - 


rol 
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»f the United 
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fate or west 


at st ake.” write 
Welle s and his book is written 


in the hope that the fatal 
chain of Manchuria, Spain, 
Munich, Dunkirk will not be 


fo rged agai. 
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stand rather than excoria and because 
in hi maturity he has 1 oc ipied 


with the “‘raw’’ and the universal, his 


“Paterson’”’ is not the tragedy of the out- 
cast but the tragedy of our civilization. 
It is a book in which the best readers, as 
well as the simple reader, are likely to 


find everything. ROBERT LOWELL 


Theology of Progress 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL. By Arn- 
old J. 


Pre »S. 


Mo. than his main opus, the new 
collection of essays throws into 
bold relief Toynbee’s virtues and limita- 
tions. His basic views are offered here 


Toynbee. Oxford University 


$ 5.50. 


in his characteristic discursive manner, 


with the charm of narration he has 
made familiar, and with a sparkling 
display of vistas, connections, analo- 
gies extending through the vast areas 
of human time and space. But much as 
we enjoy these lofty strolls, we cannot 
help realizing that the frame of refer- 
ence is perhaps old-fashioned: while 
availing himself of the contextual in- 
creases of knowledge brought about by 
modern astronomical, geological, ar- 
chaeological, and anthropological discov- 
eries and justly pleading for an oecumeni- 
cal view of history, Toynbee seems to 
fail to make the right use of the insights 
with which modern psychology and so- 
ciology have provided us. Progressive 
enough in the surface dimensions, he is 
utterly conservative in the dimension 
of philosophical depth. His theoretical 
machinery seems, in fact, somewhat 


aged. In an epoch in which concepts 
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and values have broken into flux, he 


still takes for granted their traditional” 


stability and respectability. This may be 
due to his Christian piety or his piety 
may be a consequence of his unaware- 
ness, or non-acceptance, of the changes 
in our life’s foundations, but at any 
rate, after crisscrossing between twenty 
odd civilizations he winds up in the 
most startling theological parochialism. 
The last two essays in this collection 
could almost have been written by Mon- 
signor Sheen. 

Toynbee keeps stressing the revolu- 
tionary expansion of our astronomical 
and geological chronologies, which to 
him reduces the six millennia of his- 
torical man to an almost contemporary 
period, to the “age in which we are 
living.” He is so impressed by the time 
quantities that he overlooks the differ- 
ences in time qualities. We know today 
that time is not absolute, that the time 
of a turtle, a lifespan of three hundred 
years, is by no means comparable to the 
time of a human being, and that the 
time in our dreams is substantially 
different from the time in our wakeful- 
ness. The six hundred thousand years 
of man’s biological existence do not in 
the least diminish the importance and 
the time character of the six thousand 
years of human history. On the con- 
trary, these consciously lived six thou- 
sand years are more essentially time, are 
a higher grade of time, than all the 
millions of years before. 

As to history itself, Toynbee denies 
any change in human nature since its 
earliest appearance. This negation is the 
result of his failure to make certain 
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distinctions. First, he indulges in the 
identification of evolution and 
1 


progress, that is, of transformation an 


usual 


where there is no 
progress, there is no change. To be 


sure, he sees progress 


improvement: 


e in two ftelds—in 
intellectual development and in reli- 
gion, both of which, however, he finds 
unrelated to human nature. Intellectual 
development, progress in scientific 
knowledge, technology, and what he 
calls “our social heritage” appear not 
to have affected human nature becaue 
they did not raise man to a higher moral 
and spiritual level. Even this may be 
questioned: intellectual development 
certainly had its share in the moral and 
spiritual progress that indisputably oc- 
curred from Homo Aurignacensis to a 
human condition where personalities 
like Jesus, Dante, and Shakespeare be- 
came possible. But granted that man’s 
social and intellectual achievements did 
not free him from “original sin” and 
that the average human being is “a dis- 
mal failure in things of the spirit,” there 
can be no doubt that intellectual de- 
velopment did change the structure of 
human society, the relationship between 
individual and group, and, correspond- 
ingly, the structure of the human in- 
dividual. Disregard of these funda- 
mental changes prevents Toynbee from 
making other, more subtle but no less 
important, distinctions, as becomes evi- 
dent from a statement like this: that 
“our post-Christian Western civiliza- 
. is a civilization of the same 
order as the pre-Christian Graeco- 
Roman civilization.” Nothing could be 
more different in fact from the relation 
of the Graeco-Roman citizen to his sa- 
cred city-state than the relation of our 
Western individual to his nation-state ; 
this difference, in turn, implies a host 
of changes in social, moral, and spirit- 
ual concepts. Another example is Toyn- 
bee’s curious parallel between genuinely 
primitive man, as described by the 
French anthropologists Durkheim and 
Lévy-Bruhl, and modern man’s relapses 
into the emotional reactions of his 
pseudo-primitive subconscious, which 
have been demonstrated by Freud anJ 
Jung. From this parallel he concludes 
that “we have no ground for believing 
{the psychic make-up of human beings} 
to have been different in the earliest rep- 
resentatives of the species sapiens of the 
genus homo... .” Actually, the pres- 
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ence of a huge rational superstructure 
in modern man makes all the difference 
in the world. 

Such a negation of change and de- 

opment in human nature makes man 
spear to have sprung ready-made from 
a salle *n act of creation. It may be an 
effect of Toynbee’s religious conviction, 
which looms above his picture of the 
world and stands out as his foremost 
concern. The only relevant 
progress in human affairs he sees taking 
place in religion. But again, this re- 
ligious progress, although happening 
within the confines of human history 
and even using the recurrent cycles of 
civilizations for its gradual ascent to- 
ward heaven, is not considered to be an 
achievement of human nature—not 
mainly a broadening and sublimation of 
human concepts—but rather an act of 
God, “a cumulative in the 
means of Grace at the disposal of each 
soul in this, world.” This is all we are 
allowed to hope for, since we never 
will be able to rid ourselves of “original 
sin. 

In the first essay of the present col- 
ection Toynbee tells us the genesis of 
his “view of history’; the consecutive 
inspirations which he relates elucidate 
the structure of his concept. The first 
inspiration he received at the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914 while “‘ex- 
pounding Thucydides to Balliol under- 
graduates” and realizing the analogies 
between the ancient and the existing 
world situation. ‘“Thucydides’s world 
and my world had now proved to be 
philosophically contemporary. And if 
this were the true relation between the 
Graeco-Roman and the Western 
lizations, might not the relation between 

the civilizations known to us turn 
out to be the same?” 

This notion he later found corrobo- 
rated in Spengter’s elaborate theory, 

which, however, shocked him by its 
dogmatic determinism. Here a second 
inspiration came to his assistance, from 
the “Prologue in Heaven” of Goethe's 
“Faust.” Mephistopheles challenging 
God, and thereby providing Him an 
opportunity “to carry His work of crea- 
tion forward,” was the germ from whicl 
Toynbee developed his main principle 
of Challenge and Response. The prin- 
ciple helped him to bh the ascents 
as well as the breakdowns of his civiliza- 
tions and to introduce a certain degree 


actually 





increase 


CiWi- 


will into the otherwise inevitable 
10ugh 


of free 
recurrence of rise and fall. Alt 
evidence shows that civilizations are as 
mortal as individual human beings, 
Toynbee believes in a “divine plan” to 
teach man through suffering, through 
“the suffering caused by the failure of 
civilizations,” and to drive him on to 
spiritual progress, the progress of re- 
ligion. 

Thus Toynbee’s view of history 
evolved from the grafting of a religious 
concept on the Spenglerian cyclic theory 
of civilization flaws are 
much the same as Spe 
merely ‘“phenotypical”’ 
sulting from the splitting up of human 
history into many diecommacted, or only 
loosely connected, Like 
Spengler, he refuses to see history as 
some others see it: that is, as a coherent 
whole, the unique evolution of a unique 
organic form, man, which alone makes 
“history” 

Toynbee’s essays furnish us illuminat- 
ing perspectives, especially where he 
deals with encounters between civiliza- 
tions, as in the pieces on Islam, the 
West, and the Future, on the Interna- 
tional Outlook, and on the Unification 
of the World. They confirm the im- 
pression of a brillian 
a beguiling author, a noble and lovable 


Its serious 
ngler’s: 
analogies, re- 


too easy, 


civilizations. 


into history. 


t and erudite mind, 
personality, whose guidance toward a 
fied world and an oecumenical his- 


toriography one must wholeheartedly 
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support. The gist of his theory, how- 
ever, is eclies history nor philosophy ; 
it is Christian theology. 


ERICH KAHLER 


Folk Hero 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By 

James. With an Introduction 
by Lionel Trilling. The Macmillan 
Company. Two Volumes. $6. 

1 re PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA” 


has the complexity 


Henry 


is rich fare; it 
of any fiction which acknowledges 
But as 
' 
rove! 


all the possibilities of behavior. 
Lior nel Tr 
is fundamentally 


ints out, James's r 
clear and simple 


most sociological or 


illing po 
superiority over 
“realistic” fiction consists in this very 
simplicity. For whereas the realistic 
novelist tries I 
struct his hero out of a multitude of 
environmental factors, James's hero 
comes straight from 
folk literature the story of the dispos- 
sessed son undergoing his ordeal and 


painstakingl y to con- 


folklore; and in 


playing some great part in the world 
has been told many times, in just two 
or three pages. Thus 
Princess Casamassima” 

, 


? - 
folk image, conceived in simple won- 


atx te 1, 
aiways nas Aa 


der, to refer back to as James involves 


his hero in the modern social situa 
James's Hyacinth Robinson is a folk 


hero who had already found his way 


into the European nove 
i 
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ling demonstrates in his Introduction, 
James's novel is in the tradition of 
Stendhal’s ‘‘The Red and the Black,” 
Dickens's Expectations,” and 
Flaubert's 
hero of these novels is what Mr. Tril- 


ling calls the Young Man from the Prov- 


“Great 
‘Sentimental Education.’ The 


re young man who in 


inces, an obscu 
some unexpected way comes to play a 
part in society, a young man—Rousseau 
is the classic historical example—through 
whose experiences we learn what West- 
ern society is. It might also be added 
that Hyacinth Robinson ¢s related to the 
Ishmael figure in the stories of Mel- 
ville and Hawthorne. Robinson is Ish- 
mael’s elder brother; he has a society 
to function in, whereas the preliminary 
task of Ishmael in America is always 
to find a society whose existence is by 
no means clearly established. 

The scene of Robinson's career is 
London in the eighteen-eighties—the 
“great houses’’ of the cosmopolitan ar- 
istocracy, the ugly interiors of middle- 
class Philistia, the tenement flats of 
artisans, the pubs, parks, streets, and 
department stores. Robinson's mother, 
the daughter of a French revolutionary, 
had murdered his father, an English 
nobleman, and his fate is to be tragically 
caught between his desire to preserve the 
values of art, aristocracy, and traditional 
civilization and his desire to play a part 
in the revolutionary actions which he 
believes will soon usher in the age of 
true democracy. 

The center of political reality is the 
Anarchist movement, devoted to inter- 
national conspiracy, violence, and com- 
plete revision. The relation of his char- 
acters to this center of power is what 
interested James and enabled him to un- 
derstand with such clarity the various 
attitudes, overt and covert, which liberal- 
progressive people assume in such situa- 
tions. Since James’s time there have 
been many descendants of Paul Muni- 
ment, the progressive with his pose of 
“prudence,” his mock fear of “deep 
women,” his secret desire for power, 
and the beautiful progressive Princess 
who so touchingly wishes to protect 
Muniment, with her white wings, from 
the “imputation of ugly responsibility” 
and who ultimately dismisses the mur- 
derous political conspiracy as “silly hum- 
bug in a bad novel.”” When the educa- 
tion of Robinson forces him to adjust 
some of his Anarchist opinions, the 


Princess thinks he has become a back- 
slider. “The misery of the people,” she 
complains, ‘is by no means always on 
his heart; he has told me that the people 
may perish over and over rather than 
the conquests of civilization shall be 
sacrificed to them.”’ For the Princess the 
question of whether “the people’’ perish 
over and over is purely a matter of 
ethics. Robinson discovers, without giv- 
ing up his democratic aspirations, that 
civilization is the product of human 
sacrifice. His readiness to sacrifice his 
own life for the Anarchist cause has 
a heroic quality which leaves his friends 
with a kind of evasive embarrassment 
very much akin to the feeling of a pious 
spinster who has been given a dirty 
postcard. The tragic irony of the novel 
emerges as we gradually perceive with 
Robinson that these genuinely sincere 
humanitarian friends are also prepared 
—unwittingly and almost as a primitive 
ritual—to offer up a sacrifice: namely, 
Robinson. The sense of desertion, of 
taking up a gallant quest in solitary hor- 
ror is what finally overcomes James's 
young hero. Mr. Trilling is right to say 
that James sees truth as love. For what 
Hyacinth Robinson so unsuccessfully 
tries to do is only to perform an act of 
love in the name of civilization. 

The judgment of history would ap- 
pear to be that James in the eighteen- 
eighties had a most uncanny sense of 
some of the central moral qualities of 
modern politics. “The Princess Casa- 
massima’’ is one of the few novels in 
which we find an American writer 
emerging in something like full moral- 
political consciousness—such novels as 
Hawthorne’s “Blithedale Romance,” 
Melville’s “The Confidence Man,” and, 
in fact, Mr. Trilling’s own novel, “The 
Middle of the Journey.” 

RICHARD CHASB 


Surveying T. S. Eliot 


T. S. ELIOT: A SELECTED CRI- 
TIQUE. Edited by Leonard Unger. 
Rinehart and Company. $5. 

HIS well-edited volume surveys 

Eliot from many angles and repre- 
sents a variety of critical procedures 
ranging from earnest scholarship to 
simple diatribe. The earliest item is 
dated 1919, the latest 1947. In addi- 
tion to the more conventional pieces 
there is some verse by Karl Shapiro, 
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and there is a parody of Eliot research 
by T. H. Thompson. The latter is a 
particularly well-chosen item, since the 
volume also includes several extremely 
weighty examples of genuine Eliot re- 
search. Mr. Unger’s introdaction is just, 
and his bibliography will be useful. 

Yet the cogency of much of the 
writing in the book is itself the best 
possible tribute to Eliot, for much of 
the good writing reflects his own 
method and temper. Mr. Van Doren 
speaks of his prose as being “at the 
same time delicately ironic and fanati- 
cally firm.” Both traits appear often in 
these pages, though seldom so happily 
fused as in Eliot himself. Mr, Ransom 
is delicately ironic, Mr. Winters is fanat- 
ically firm (at Eliot’s expense), and 
Mr. Tate best recreates the whole com- 
plex manner. Eliot's influence has thus 
been very extensive, and no wonder. Say 
what you will, he remains very extraor- 
dinary. If you reject the churchman 
in him and céol a little toward the 
arduous “The Waste Land,” you still 
have ‘Prufrock” and “Gerontion” and 
several other great poems of modern 
experience; and you have the “Selected 
Essays," an incomparable book of 
criticism. Indeed, Eliot has made the 
kind of stir in the world which it has 
been folly not to heed. Certain of 
Mr. Unger’s contributors have clearly 
heeded it too much; but others, like 
Harold Laski and Van Wyck Brooks, 
perhaps show the unfortunate effects of 
having ignored it altogether. 

Still, a fresh estimate of Eliot would 
be welcome today even if it were un- 
flattering. It might be the token of a 
new literary age. As everyone knows, 
the age of modernism is in fact giving 
way to an age of repentant modernism: 
but because Eliot was once identified 
with the former and has since contrib- 
uted heavily to the latter, his present 
reputation is extremely hard to assess. 
In any case no fresh estimate of him 
emerges from Mr. Unger’s book, al- 
though some of the more ambitious con- 
tributors appear to have been trying. 
Mr. Laski succeeds well enough in dis- 
posing of Eliot's ecclesiasticism: 


Henry James may not have understood 
that the morals of a society in which a 
small class of wealthy people are para- 
sitic upon the labor of the masses are 
predestined to corruption; but, at least, 
he recognized that corruption when he 
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encountered it. Mr. Eliot saw that same 
corruption; yet it did not occur to him 
that it could had in fact 
for nearly two thousand years extended, 
to the very church which he proposed to 
make the safeguard against its invasion 
of society. 


extend, as it 


This is well said, and in the present 
book Mr. Laski is unique in saying it; 
but the cant of para- 
lyzes him when he comes to consider 
Eliot's achievement as a poet. From a 
different angle Mr. Ransom and Mr. 
Winters are likewise in full pursuit of 
For the most part, however, they 
heresies and inconsis- 


“social realism’’ 


him, 
search him for 
tencies within a pattern of thought to 
which they all adhere. Mr. Ransom is 
mild and reasonable, Mr. Winters is 
very violent, but neither appears to suc- 
ceed in creating the fresh image of 
Eliot. If Mr. Laski is too much of 
an outsider to achieve it, they exhibit 
that peculiar futility which inheres in the 
family quarrel. 

So for the present Eliot escapes a last 
judgment; and the best of Mr. Unger’s 
contributors are the least comprehensive 
ones. Eliot’s irony and firmness have 
been cited as two features of his in- 
fluence on other prose writers. A third 
is his ability to say much in a small 
space, to play a very bright light on a 
limited surface. By virtue of this talent 
he has modernized the essay, and a few 
of Mr. Unger’s contributors show a 
similar talent. Mr. Aldington’s early 
appreciation, written before the critical 
problems had multiplied, is still an at- 
tractive preface to the poetry. Mr 
Schwartz in his study of Eliot as a cul- 
ture hero, Mr. Tate in his remarks on 
the imagery of “Ash Wednesday,” Mr. 
Van Doren in his review of “Essays 
Ancient and Modern,” all refine effec- 
tively on a single point. For the rest, 
the essays appear to have been included 
for the inevitable reason that they rep- 
esented some celebrated person or 
point of view. Yeats is briefly present 
in a derogatory bit from his introduc- 
tion to the “Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse.” Alas, it is Yeats in his senility. 
As for Mr. Pound, he remarks that 
“if I was in any sense the revolution, I 
have been followed by the counter- 
revolution,” meaning Eliot. Strange 
terms for one of Mr. Pound's politics. 
But when he apologizes for “engaging 
your attention while I talk about Mr. 


Eliot's about other 
says,” the present book 
of essays can only retire in haste. 

F. W. DUPEB 


essay essayists eS- 


a reviewer of 


The Unbiased Observer 


THE PERSONAL PAPERS OF AN- 
TON CHEKHOY. Edited by Mat- 
thew Josephson. Lear Publishers. $3. 


EISSUED at a time when the decid- 
edly more brilliant personal docu- 
ments of Kafka, Gide, and James claim 
public attention, this collection of Chek- 
hov’s notebooks and literary letters will 
probably not receive the attention it de- 
serves, which is something of a pity. 

In two or three sentence entries scat- 
tered through these unpretentious note- 
books the authentic Chekhov atmosphere 
is created. Put together with seeming 
carelessness and artlessness, the notes 
yet form a uniquely personal signature. 
“The estate will soon be brought under 
the hammer; there is poverty all around; 
and the footmen are still dressed like 
jesters.”” That is all; but when one com- 


pares it with “The Cherry Orchard,” of 


which it seems a possible embryo, one 
can see how much tension can be gen- 


erated from the banal, how much gen- 
eral truth from an unadorned loyalty to 
the minutiae of daily life 

And above all, Chekhov reiterates in 
to be honest, 


his letters a 
us ietters, comfy setely 


never to decorate 
tract there a little: to be a "unbiased 
observer.”” Not the least of 
to be had in reading this book is its evi- 
dence of how thoroughly Chekhov suc- 
most 


; ‘ 

eeded in that seemingly simple, 
A "ee 

t of li obliga- 


fine book 


actually most difficul terary 
tions. It is a good, an honest, a 
—like the man who wrote it. 


IRVING HOWB 





JAMES 
AGEB 


Films 


AM still trailing “Anna Karenina 

and “Dreams That Money Can Buy” 
by several lengths, but I've caught up 
on a number of others: 

“Another Part of the Forest.” mp 
Hellman’s saber-toothed play about th 
new-born New South, ardently caer 
and directed with sense and tension by 
Michael Gordon. Smart casting of in- 
struments, musicians, and music, for a 
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Ui LTRAMONTANISM 


The Roman Catholie 
Political Machine 


Action. ow. 








America’s st Marx sc ir, Daniel 
De Leon, analyses the historic phenome 
non Uitran nis nore popularly un- 
jerstood as the Vat n in p tica A 
profound study of the subject made par- 

larly interesting tn view of the bold 
participatior f the Vatican in the recent 
Ita ections 2i¢ per cepy 


Pages Paper Beund 


. 
Related Publications: 


THEOCRACY OR DEMOCRACY 
by ARNOLD PETERSEN 





The National Secretary of the Soctalise 
I t r Parts in his bri ant work, lays 
bare the menace to democracy in the rise 
heocracy $2.40 
192 pages Cloth Bound 
a 
FIFTEEN QUESTIONS 51, vz LEON 
A Ron Catholic ne wapaper poses 15 
juestions intended to k é props 
from beneath Socialism. De = n's replies 
prove that Socialism ig built not upon 
props, but on the bedrock of « ence. She 
123 Pages Paper meund 


* 
THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 
by DANIEL DE LEON 
Thorght-provoking essays in social set- 
ence. 15¢ 
TT? Pages laper Bound 
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ORDER FROM 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO, 
61 CLIFF ST. NEW YORK 4&8, N. Y. 
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Creors Macrea ly: th tilt of his jaw 
| id « ga te ¢ ari that 
his boss has committ 1 m rder is one 
of the neatest moments of the season. A 
bear tifully economical piece of cutting 
on a shot of an editorial conference, 
caught the split second before an hour's 
boring tension relaxes, with adjourn- 


“The Bride Goes Wild.” Attractive 
June Allyson and ineffable Van Johnson 


in a farce so lazily done 


that it is lazily 
amusing 
The Brothers.” 


heavier dialect, and any 


Heavy breathing, 
y number of 
quaint folk customs on the Island of 
Skye. The island and its actual inhabi- 
tants are all right; the rest is Mary Webb 
with hair on her chest. 

“Casbah.” The old reliable garbage 
of “Pépé le Moko" and “Algiers” turned 
into a likably unpretentious semi-musi- 
cal. Disconcertingly straight work by 
Tony Martin and Yvonne da Carlo 

‘The Fuller Brush Man.” Red Skelton 
and a fair amount of rough-hewn 
comedy. 

“Fric-Frac.” Three good comedians— 
Fernandel, Arletty, and Michel Simon— 
work in second gear in a third-rate 
comedy about a jeweler’s clerk who falls 
among thieves. 

“Green Grass of Wyoming.” A white 
stallion and a black mare which are as 
magnificent as anything on the con- 
temporary screen; and several consid- 
erably less magnificent human beings, 
who are around too much. 

“Hazard.” Goddard and 
Macdonald Carey in perhaps an hour 
too much of the kind of edgy, intelli- 
Paramount 


Paulette 


gent worthlessness which 
turns out in its sleep. 

“The Iron Curtain.” If it could be 
proved that there is any nation on earth 
which does not employ spies, that would 
be news. This is just the same old tooth- 
less dog biting the same old legless 
man. However, it is efficient melodrama, 
and fairly restrained in delivering its 
world-shaking message. 

“Melody Time.” There seems to be 
an obvious connection between the Dis- 
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ney artists’ increasing insipidity and their 


r talent for fright, but I will 


leave it to accredited sado-masechists to 
iM ake the orn tal d Overy 

“The October Man.” A nice unob- 
treperous thriller, written and produced 


by Eric Ambler, starring John Mills. 

The Pirate."” Color worth seeing, and 
Gene Kelly's very ambitious, painfully 
misguided performance, by John Barry- 
more out of the elder Douglas Fair- 
banks. Judy Garland is good; and Vin- 
cente Minelli’s direction gives the whole 
business bulge and splendor. My sym- 
pathies are largely with them, for they're 
all really trying something—and in 
musical comedy, whose wonderful pos- 
sibilities are too seldom realized by 
“artists,” good or bad. Many people ad- 
mire ‘The Pirate,” but it seems to me to 
have the death’s-head, culture-cute, 
“mirthful” grin of the average Shake- 
spearean comic. 

“The Sainted Sisters.” Veronica Lake, 
Joan Caulfield, and a swarm of clichés, 
pleasantly kidded in a manner derived 
from Preston Sturges. 

“Scudda Hoo! Scudda Hay!” Some 
very handsome mules, and enough rev- 
erent talk about them to turn their ears 
bright red. 

“So This Is New York.” I still haven't 
read Lardner’s “Big Town,” on which 
this is based; but in a quick, dry, unem- 
phatic way this is a very entertaining 
movie, thanks especially to Henry Mor- 
gan, Dona Drake, and Rudy Vallee. 

“The Time of Your Life.” Saroyan 
is am exasperatingly irreductble blend 
of Nehi and sacramental wine, and his 
play needs the live stage the way a fish 
needs water. The Cagney Brothers’ lov- 
ing production as nearly overcomes these 
handicaps as any I can imagine. James 
Barton's beautifully timed and pointed 
act is already famous, and deserves to be. 
In its own way James Cagney’s con- 
trolling, self-effacing performance is 
fully as good. 

“They Are Not Angels.” Well, who'd 
expect them to be; they're French para- 
chute troops. Good in spots but very 
long and often next-door to tiresome. 

“The Woman in White.” The Wilkie 
Collins novel, given the studious, stolid 
treatment ordinarily reserved for the 
ritual assassination of a Great Classic. 
This is not intended as a recommenda- 
tion. 

Carl Dreyer’s “Day of Wrath” is now 


The NATION 


at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse; “Le 
Silence est d'or,” the original French 
version of René Clair’s “Man About 
Town,” is at the Fifty-Fifth Street Play- 
house; Garbo’s “Camille” has been re- 


vived. 


Records 


HE truth of Bernard Shaw’s state- 

ment that “there are some sacrifices 
which should not be demanded twice 
from any man, and one of them is listen- 
ing to Brahms’s Requiem” is some- 
thing which duty obliged me to redis- 
cover by listening to the new RCA 
Victor recording of the work made by 
Robert Shaw's chorus, an assembled or- 
chestra, Eleanor Steber, soprano, and 
James Pease, baritone (shellac Set DM- 
1236, $12.25; vinylite Set DV-20, $19); 
and the worst of it is that I will soon 
have to listen to a new Columbia record- 
ing of the work made in Vienna. I also 
appreciated all over again the accuracy 
of the description of “a pedal pipe 
booming and a drum thumping the dom- 
inant of the key for tem minutes at 
a stretch, whilst the other instruments 
and the voices plough along through 
every practicable progression in or neat 
the key, up hill from syncopation to 
syncopation, and down dale from sus- 
pension to suspension in an elaborately 
modernized manner that only makes the 
whole operation seem more desperately 
old-fashioned and empty.” 

Robert Shaw's performance makes 
this sort of thing even worse with 
tempos much slower than the alla breve 
time-signatures of the two sections 
would seem to call for; and more anima- 
tion also would seem to be required by 
the character of Wie lieblich sind deine 
W obnungen (the over-slow tempos here, 
the excessively fast tempos elsewhere— 
notably in the Quwi tollis of Bach’s B 
minor Mass, and also in one or two of 
the Bach arias in which Shaw conducted 
the orchestra for Marian Anderson— 
give the impression that Shaw's musical 
insight is not commensurate with his 
ability as a choral conductor). The sing- 
ing of the chorus and soloists is very 
fine, the playing of the orchestra also 
good; and the performance is reproduced 
with beauty of sound and clarity of tex- 
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ture. Side 14 in my copy wavers badly in 
pak h 


Milhaud’s music has given me very 


ttle pleasure until now; and I still get 


one from the expertly contrived racket 


f the second and fourth movements of 
1¢e Symphony No. 1 he rc orded for 
ylumbia with the Columbia Broadcast- 
r Symphony (Set 704, $6). In the first 
idulously pastoral open- 
is quite engaging, but the 


pia 


novement the a 
g section 


st of the material and its symphonic 


involvement are boring; and it is the 
ail 1 monumental thicd g 

somber and monumental third move- 

ment that is most impressive. The or- 


? 


chestra plays well; and its recorded 


sound is natural, but the violins are 
weak and without luster. 

Musicraft has reissued its early re- 
cording of Bach’s “Coffee Cantata 
made by Ethyl Hayden, soprano, Ben- 
baritone, William 


jamin de Loache, 


Hain, tenor, and a little instrumental 
group led from the harpsichord by Ernst 
Victor Wolff (Set 5, $5.10). The music 
at times, boring at other 


times; the pe rformance is very good and 


| , sila kd dial cL 
well reproduced; surfaces are not quiet, 
es cee 
but not disturbingly noisy 


On a single record Victor offers Schu- 
yert’s beautiful “Der Hirt auf dem Fel- 
sen,” sung by Dorothy Maynor, soprano, 


David 
clarinet obb! 


with 


ito, and George Schick at 


the piano (12-0186, $1.25). Miss May- 
nor inoine { ley le hot sthont the 
nor’s singing is lovely, but without the 


wonderful phrase logical 
therefore, the expressive force, of Elisa- 
beth Schumann’s on the old Victor rec- 
ord; nor does Oppen e 
beauty of tone and phrasing of Reginald 
Kell’s performance on that record. 
Victor also offers Brahms’s ‘‘Feldein- 
samkeit,” ‘Der Schmied,” and “Der 
Kranz’’—the last an unfamiliar and ex- 


- ] 
tremely dull song—recorded by Lotte 





P 
lanowsky at the 


The pace of 


Lehmann with Paul U 
piano (10-1405, $1). 
“Feldeinsamkeit” is a little fast, possibly 
because Lehmann no longer has the 
breath for the long phrases in the more 
sustained style they call for; yet she 
produces astonishing volume in “Der 
Schmied.” In this song, and in “Der 
Kranz” the constricted and 
shrill in strong high notes; and on the 


voice is 


whole the singing is not as good as 
Lehmann has been doing recently. The 
recording deserves praise for balance 
which integrates piano with voice, 
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ACROSS 


Make no progress, at the end of the 
semester? (4, 4) 

Types of New Hampshire Bridges, 
(6) 

3rew fit for a king, in a way. (5) 
These sort are musing in the garden. 
(9) 


I must c! as I can’t get 





ange, 
devilish. (7) 
and 17 down. Held by a G. I.? (7, 8) 
As forward after five as it’s | 
ward before fifty. (6) 

These were from the Portuguese. 
(7) 

Clara Bow had “it.” (8, 4) 
Mix two short months. (6) 
Argued logically, and took an 
tude around it. (7) 

He was magnificent. (7) 

Where 19 is kept. (9) 

These horses have their points. (5) 
The old sign of the guardsmen. (6) 


Auxiliaries. (8) 
DOWN 


How one might annoy most around 
the French. (6) 

Not the one who is a dreamer. (5, 4) 
Not hers, but they served under 
Elizabeth. (7) 


geant does. (7) 
7 There’s quite a mystery rout this 
W in. (5) 
8 See 23. 
9 J ] ) fox spoiled t} : 
16 Is s a motion out o r 
< y ecuilar (9) 
i7 s Across 
9 ¢ in odd sort of ol r 
i } 
20. A god laid up (and left w rut a 

ndred). (6) 

zi 3 act has a song t, but 3 not 
ready yet. (7) 
22 Nev fo Cuba, or I ght say 
< iy the unus i sort is. { 
23 How some criminals are held in 8, 
{ ) 
2o All at 8 We 1 ovals out of 
s pe. (vo) 
caneiicieniieaditi - 

SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 268 
ACROSS :—1 SENSATIONALISTS: 9 CICA 
TRICE; 10 WORSE: 11 LOSERS; 12 CLARI 
NI 14 AMATEURS is ADAIR if 


AUNTS 1% GULLIVER 20 SHERAT * 
2 OTHER; 24 NAOMI; 33 INDENTURE 
26 SEATING CAPACITY 


OWN 1 SICKLE: 2 NECKS: 8 ARTUR® 
ISCANINI; 4 IBID: 5 NERDLESSLY 3 
LOWER CALIFORNIA: 7 SHRINKA 4 
SHELTER; 13 B RONING; 18 MINNEG 
SOTA 17 ASS! rs; 19 FREELY; @ 


HOUURI; 23 LVEA 
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You 
(17523-D 
Gandhi spea 


$1) on which Mahatma 
ks his spiritual 


message, 


CONTRIBUTORS 
PERRY MILLER, ssor of history 
at Harvard University, is the author of 
“The New England Mind.’ 


nrof ec 
rore 
I 


JOHN FISCHER is thor of ‘Why 


They Behave Like Ru 


sians.”” 


LOWELL has two 
books of poetry, “I and of Unlikeness” 
“Lord Weary's Castle.” He won 

tzer prize for poetry in 1947. 


written 


ROBERT 


ERICH KAHLER, author of “Man the 
Measure: A New Approach to His- 


tory, lectures in history at Cornell. 


is a member of 
Connecticut 


RICHARD CHASE 
the English Department at 
College. 
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HOW CAN i FIND OUT? 


any matter. per 
Business assign 
Nation-wide 
Established 


Informatior ser ya ped 
nywhere. Personal 
representations undertaken 
Officially licensed Bonded service. 
1922. Reasonable, Confidential 


WILLIAM HERMAN 
170 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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including 
l ; roduction and distribution 
es for books and pamphlets. 
te Dent. 4 for free literature. 
tue Exposition eress 
) e Street © New York 7, 


lete ublishl ae services, 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


WRITERS! Your work should be sold? 
Send for a er Daniel S. Mead, 264 


Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1. 





MAGAZINES 
PROGRESSIVE WORLD—The Thinker’s 
Magazine. Fastest Growing Freethought 
Pu iblication in America. “Owned by Sub- 
scribers” Free sample copy. Address: 
cl lifton, N. J 








» THE LIBERAL * 


Presenting @ Liberal and Rationalist Viewpoint 
Monthly journal of the 
Friendship Liberal Leaque 
2914 Nicholas St., Philadeiphio, Po. 
L. Alt, Secretary 
$1.00 PER YEAR Sample eopy upon request 














HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 
BETTER SERVICE! BETTER PRICES! 


Rare and out-of-print books located. Send 
titles for quotation. THE GENERAL 
BOOK SERVICE, Lexington 73, Mass. 








SEND US THAT LIST of books you've 
been hunting. We'll find the “elusive 
thing!” Helen Haynes Book Searchers, 
Dept. N, 105 St. Alphonsus Street, Boston 
20, Mass. 








EXCHANGE 


INTE RNE, New Yor k Hospices al er wife, 
music teacher wish housekeeping rooms re- 
turn for professional services. "Box 1778, 


c/o The Nation. 
FOR SALE 
SELL ARTISTIC CABIN, Peekskill vi- 


cinity. Beautiful view, 3 rooms, sleeping 
porch, dropped living room, fireplace. Joint 
ownership tennis court, exchange privilege 
swimming pool. 1! acres. $7,000. Peekskill 
3547-M2, KIngsbri dge 3-3089. 


FAR MS S @ ACREA AGE 
RERKSI HIRES, S, Stockbridee, Mass. 1 2-room 


house, two baths heat; concrete cel- 
tar; maple shade; new yt roof; expansive 
view walking distance of Lake Mahkeenac; 
two miles as n Tan glewood; about three 
acres of scenic, fertile garden soil. Needs 
redecorating "Sacrifi e to close estate $7000. 
serkshire Farm Agency, Lenox, | Mass. 








GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below developer's 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Tel. 2515M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


po ‘you “WANT io make tl the acquaint- 
| ance of t-teresting cultured people? 
Then join us at once and meet as many 
dignified, honoral.le men and women as | 
|} you want to meet thru correspondence 
| Particulars and descriptions FREW in | 
plain, sealea envelope. 
The FRIENDSHIP PILOT 
Perter Street Station, Box 4855 
Detroit 9, Michigan 























HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC. HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 4-1575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
cholegists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocational, psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00. 


LANGUAGES 


RUSSIA, FRENCH, SPANISH, GER- 
MAN. 25 other language phonograph 
courses, single records. All makes. Sold, 
bought, rented. Free catalog. Alin, 475 Sth 
Ave., N. Y. 17, MU 3-1093. 


CIGARETTES 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid. 
Send check or money order. ACE MAIL 
ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J. 


CIGARETTES 


ALL POPULAR BRANDS 
We pay postage. Price $1.45 per carton. 
Minimam order 5 cartons, Send check or 
money order. 
CLEARVIEW SALES AGENCY 
17 Clearview Avenue 
Wlimington 278, Delaware 
































REAL ESTATE 


MODERN First Natl. Bank Bldg., 20,000 
sy. ft., $14,000 net rental. At heavy traflic 
junction of Mam. Ave. & Boston Post Rd., 
in Mamaroneck. Owner, L. N. Rosenbaum 
& Son, 563 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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RESORTS 








Ridgefield, Conn. « Phone 820 
A modern resort of distinetion 
All cutdoor activities. Tennis, 
golf. bicycles, mile -tong lake, all 
water sports, Gne fishing. Varied 
indoor program. Exeellent cul- 
sine aoe accommodations. Tetevisfon. Superb 
library ef books and recordings. Moderate rates. 





you TOO cecccccccccccececeey 
? PRACTICE WORLD-WIDE BROTHERHOOD? 
even ALL COUNTRIES, RACES. CREEDS ai 
yt - 

iW orld Fellowship, &% ‘ 
New tk Om 

a acres, 6 buildings, 2 lakes, river, Unspoiled forest, ? 
4 mountains Daily meetings, inspiring speakers. Swim- 
ming, beating, mt. climbing, aames. excurstons, music. @ 
Generously GOOD FOOD, room, $3 to $6 dally. ¢% 
? Write for FREE booklet *'15 Photos"’ t 
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Just o short trip te 
the Incomparable va- 
cation spot. Newest 
fireproof hotel. Luxuri- 
ous eccommodations, 
superior cuisine, best 
of sports and social 
activities. 


OREST HOUSE 


60 MILES from W. ¥.C. 





|LAKE MAHOPAC, N.Y. - Tel. MAHOPAC 683 


Pine Rest 


R. Lisa Laub Pine Hill, N.Y. 
Telephone: Pine Hill 3876 
Exceptionally located on hills amidst pines. 
Delicious home cooking. European style. 
Large rooms with hot and cold water. 
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Vermont Farm Summer 


High school teacher familiar with on and = 


peonle will place boys 15 to 17 on selected Ver- * 
mont farms, and supervise them Ts. =o 
Farmer pays $30 to $50 montn, ang bo 
Bee or write 
JOHN ee ~~ ; 
101 Colign! Avenue Rochelle, N. ¥. = 
Tel oe New Rochelle pace 


W WA ehdt aed Phat? TH AEA it THU 


TRANSPORTATION 


LIMOUSINE, TAXI SERVICE to camps 
in vicinity of Wingdale, N. Y., Berkshire 
Country Club, Wingdale Country Club, 
Camp Unity. UN 3-5540. 


SUMMER RENTALS 
WESTPORT, CONN. Old farmhouse, 7 


rooms, 2 baths, all modern improvements, 
long season, $1200. Write or call Robert 
Leslie, 130 West 46th Street, N. Y. C, 
LOngacre 3-2380. 


ROOMS on trout brook with conveniences 
and kitchen privileges. $50 up for season. 
T. Lucas, East Jewett, N. Y. 


MEXICO ACCO¥ MMODATIONS _ 


MEXICO, ¢ Cuernavaca, Acapulco. Furnished 
houses, also room and board. Write Vier- 
reyes, Pueblo 388, Mexico, D. F, 
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